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or addre 88 2136 | Camac Place e. 


Call 


JVRIENDS AND OTHERS WHO WISH TO VISIT 
the World’s Fair and Religious « ongress, can 
secure a Ten Days’ Excursion ‘licket, inelud- 

ing lodging and breakfast 7 days, in a solid hotel 
near the grounds, for #45. BAYNE & FELL, 706 
Walnut street, (3d floor) 


MANA- 
temperate 


See WANTED.—AS WORKING 
h this office. 


ger for farm. Good references ; 
habits, ete. Ad ire ass C. R., 


YITUATION WANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN OF 

i good habits, as nurse or general assistant about 

house, garden, etc., or care of aged people. 
Good driver, milker, etc. Address K. this office. 


YOUNG MAN, FRIEND, DESIRES REPRESEN- 
tation of reliable firms, or wilt accept respon- 
sible position. First-class reference and busi- 

ness experience. Address O., this office. 


sewing Address M., Office of Frrenps’ 

INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch st 
\ | ferred. Address A. B. K., Box 270, Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa. 
visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 


ANTED —A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
A walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 
grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 


Y ANTED —BOTH CHILDREN’S AND PLAIN 

or light housekeeper. Friends’ family pre- 
COMFORTABLt. HOME FOR WORLD'S FAIR 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


convenient. Large piazza and lawn. 
railroad. Address E. H. BARNARD, 
Barton farm, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa. 


Near 
Rock 


| e RDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MODERN AND 


G HERBERT JENKINS, 
, ATItORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 719 Walnut Street, =a hia, Pa. 
OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ¢ Jount’s. 


Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 
Public. 


Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


Friends’ Book Association, 5th and Race Sts 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 





A 13 DAYS’ TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Two rates : No. 1, $75.00 ; No. 2, $44.00. Leave 24th 
and Chestnut streets, via B. & O. R. R., Third~da 
Ninth month 12, at 8 a.m. Limited express. 
turning by Baltimore and Ohio, via Grafton. 
Special attention given to all traveling alone. A 
deposit of $5.00 positively required 15 days before 
Starting, remainder to paid Ninth month 8. 
Checks certified. Trunks $2.00 extra. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSUN, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


SPECIAL FIFTEEN DAYS’ EXCURSION 
TO WORLD’S FAIR. 
Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls, 


For the accommodation of Friends and others de- 
siring to attend the World’s Fair and Religious Con- 
gress, with a day at Niagara Falls, a special train of 
Pullman cars has been chartered, leaving New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., Ninth month J]th 
reaching Chicagn 2 p. m, next afternoon. Wil 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 
afternoon of Ninth mo th 24th; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about 8 a. m. of 
the 26th 

The fare, which will be $9, will include a round 
— railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
in both directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
twelve days at Hotel Costello, situated within five 
(5) minutes walk of 57th Street entrance of Fair 
grounds. A baggage car will be attached to train, 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 

Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 
be made at stations for meals 

The train Jeaving Philadelphia at 7.30 a. m., on 
the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
speciai excursion should apply at once to 

JOS. A BOGARDT'S 
167 Chambers St . New York City 


Fares from Philadelphia to New York. 


I find that if ten or more persons will travel to- 
gether from Philadelphia here and return, a single 
ticket can be procured for the whole party at the 
rate of 2 cents per mile, making the round trip $3.60 
foreach. This is a reduction of $1.40, as the regular 
fare 1s $2.50 each way ithe $4.00 excursion tickets 
not being available as they are only good for ten 
days). The same rates (2 cents a mile), ean be had 
for Friends coming from Baltimore and Wilmington. 

J. A.B. 


To the World’ s s Fair, Chicago. 


Via Niagara and Watkins. Leaves Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R. depot, 12th and Market streets, on 
Second-day, Eighth month 2i1st, at 9 a.m. 13 days 
with three rates. No. 1, $78; No. 2,350. Expenses 
paid while at Watkins and Niagara. Special atten- 
tion given to elderly or young persons traveling 
alone. A deposit of $5 required 15 days before start- 
ing, with whole amount paid three days before. All 
checks certified ; trunks $2 extra 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N, J. 


Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the city 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month lst 

Having increased our facilities for World's Fair sea- 
son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled : 
Lodging and board $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. All comfortable 


CHARLES E. 
2423 Prairie 


Charles E. Lukens. 


LUKENS, 
Avenue, Chicago, 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
48 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 
Illinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 


Til. 


Terms moderate 

ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

iV hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and voung 
women, leading to ( lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries 

For catalogue and pai ‘iculars, address 

CHARLES |'k CARMO, Ph. v., President. 


‘ ‘ 
” 
Darlington Seminary 
FOR YUUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages. Drawing, Painting, etc.. thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium. etc. 

Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address 
the Principal 


Abington Friends’ School, 


Por Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; modeate charges; 

mnasium ; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1898. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
* Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
ins Ninth month 12, 1893 te peed school for 
oth sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 
Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruc ors 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEsT ¢ HESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only 85 00 per week 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds: ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the See tific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 
Friends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an carly date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others 
For circulars and other infi.rmation, address 
iPORGE L. MARIS, Principal 
1%) Race St... Philadelphia. Pa 
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The Kindergarten Training Class of 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMIN': TON, DEL., 
will begin work Ninth month 25th. The number 
in the class is limited. Apply early. Regular 
school work opens Ninth month lith. For cata- 

logues and particulars address 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc.. will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee. or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Princi pal. 


2oth Year || ThomasMayPeirce, M.A. Ph.D, 
ay, Principal and Founder. 
LS Record Building, 
> 917-919 Chestnut St. 
aw & Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
S” business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 


Ss 
- 
vv 
XO cessfuily assisted to positions, 
Day and Evening 
DQ Sessions 2———___ 


University Extension Lec- 


= tures on subjects reiated to the 


business branches delivered 

zy throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 


= 
> © Enrolment blanks on appli- 


cation. 
Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893 
Call or send for Annual and 
Still under thej] Graduating Exercises, contain- 
original ing the charming address of 


management. Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ” , 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


J UST RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Six of those Beautiful Imported 
Japanese Baskets 


Filled with Ingram’s Blended Tea, sent free 
to any express office on receipt of 


Three Dollars. 


And a Souvenir S if per sent to any post- 
office address for one 2-cent stamp 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER; 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUST GOLD BONDs 


$60,00 OF THE 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit 
with a trust company of First Mortgages 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mortgages for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
the amount of its bonded debt. 

The interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Com any, during the year 189: 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue o 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Company’s present net income. 

ee in 1898. Coupons April and 
Oct., at Philadelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from Aprill. I have exclusive sale of this issue 

H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chesinut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), . - « + 250,000.00 
ee, 5 fe we we 8 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


made on yy + and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com. 
patiy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up. 
wards, per annum. 


JoserH R. Ruoaps, President. 

Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Treas, 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Page. J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gee" When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper. “tag 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXII. 

Do naught but good ; for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is, 'gainst wrong to venture love, 

And for thy foe devote a brother's life, 
Content to wait the recompense above ; 

Brave for the truth, in fiercest insult meek, 

In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 

GEORGE W. 


SETHUNE. 
George Washington Bethune, b. in New York City, Third month, 
1805. d. in Florence, Italy, Fourth month 27, 1862, was the son of an 
eminent merchant and philanthropist. He was educated at Dickinson 
College, Pa., and studied theology at Princeton, becoming a minister ir 
the Presbyterian Church. After serving a short time as chaplain to 
seamen in Savannah, he returned to the North and, leaving the Presby 
terian, became a minister in the Reformed Dutch Church. He was an 
eloquent preacher and an able pastor in this body, successively in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, for more than thirty years. Though 
best known by his literary works, he had personally a large influence 
the crisis preceding the war. 
‘Lays of Love and Faith,’’ 
mons, 
tent 


in 
Among his writings may be mentioned 
‘Fruits of the Spirit,’ a volume of ser- 
and “ Early Lost, Early Saved,’’ and “‘ The History of a Peni 


SHARED. 


ID it in the meadow path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs,— 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within,— 
Life with its unlocked treasuries, 

God's riches,—are for all to win 
The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbers 
Sweeter to me the wild 

Because she makes the whole world sweet 
Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye wel 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks 


me me, O solemn peaks! 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unkn 
It will be life’s delight to say, 


* Heaven is 1 


Rich through my brethren 
Such wealth were hideou 
Only in what they sh: 
In what I share 


SERMON BY SAMUEL M 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 


JANNEY 


The following synopsis of a sermon which I extract from the “ 
moirs of Samuel M. Janney,” and which was delivered by 
month, 1854, at Hester street meeting house, New York city, is sé 
tiful and lucid an exposition of a subject which I su; 
difficulties to all of us, that I should 

be reproduced in your columns 

THE discourse of our Saviour with Martha and 
brought before the view of my mind, 
speak on it, commencing with t 
Mary: ‘‘ The Master is come an 

of the sisters said to him: ‘‘ If thou hadst been here our 
brother had not died.’’ He answered: 


and I was led to 
hese words addressed to 


ae } - 
caileth for thee One 


1 
} 
l 
} 
i 


Thy brother 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1893. f 


§ JOURNAL. 
LVol. XXI. No. 1082 


shall rise again.’’ She said, ‘‘I know he will rise in the 
resurrection at the last day.’’ He replied, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
eth and believeth on me shall never die.’’ 
On considering this emphatic 


he that liv- 


language of the Mes- 
siah, some reflections arose and were expressed concern- 
ing the character and mission of the wonderful personage 
by whom they were spoken. ‘The most highly favored 
servants of God among the prophets and apostles would 
not have dared to use such language in reference to them- 
selves, but it seems to us to be dignified and appropriate, 
coming from the lips of the Son of God. We read in 
the epistle to the Hebrews that ‘‘ God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in 


these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom 


1e hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the world.’’ 

In the person of Jesus Christ was a full manifestation 
of that Eternal Word which was beginning with 
God, and was God. ‘‘In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men, even the true light which lighte 


in the 


eth every 
man that cometh into 1. It pleased the Father 


dwell, and of his fullness 


the worl 
that in him should all fullness 
have all we received, and 
the temple of Deity ; he declared, 
‘« My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death,’’ and that 
soul has not ceased to exist, but is now glorified in heav 
as the head or cl 


grace for grace His soul was 


for he had a soul, as 
en 
that spiritual body, th 


Church, which is made up of the faithful 


| f 1 servants of God 


chief member of 
of all ages and nations 

He said to his disciples: ‘‘ I am ne and ye are 
’? Now 


the branches, and my 
the branches cann: 
draw their nouri 

than they ; 

Church of 


Father 
It was 
in the flesh 
life and imn 
was the main purpose 


mira 2S s 
mi ¢ 


uli racie h 
resurrection His 


n sor ¢ 
LiSi ii 


It was a great epoch in 
r no events 

been so man as the introdu 
therefore, it not unreasonable 


he mission of Christ was attested 


ated 


] 
DY miracies 
ana controls the universe can eSTOW 
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upon his ministers and messengers a spiritual power su- 
perior to all natural laws; and even at this day he, 
through the spirit of Christ, performs in man greater 
works than the outward miracles of the Messiah. As he 
said to his disciples: ‘‘ The work that I shall do ye do 
also, and greater works than these, because I go to my 
Father.’’ 

To cleanse us from the leprosy of sin, to open our 
spiritual perceptions, 
word, to raise the soul from the death of sin to the life 
of righteousness, are more important and far more endur- 
ing works of Divine power than any outward miracles. 
We cannot save ourselves from a single sin or lust, but as 
we turn to the principles of light and life in the soul and 
rely upon it ; avoiding all that we know to be wrong and 
doing all that we see to be right. Our spiritual percep- 
tions will improve, the light will become clearer to our 
vision, and we shall be led in a path that we have not 
known ; a path of purity and self-denial. By this puri- 
fying process, through the operation of Divine grace, the 
natural man will be subdued and we shall be enabled to 


love all mankind—even our enemies, which no man can | 


do in the unregenerate state. It will become the chief 
desire and effort of the redeemed soul to promote the 
glory of God and the good of all mankind. The root of 
evil in the heart being eradicated, the true disciple of 
Christ cannot fight, nor enslave, nor oppress his fellow- 
men, but will follow the example of him who went about 
doing good. 


power, as we yield obedience and coéperate therewith. 


Hence we can take no merit to ourselves, but unto ‘‘ Him | 
‘All honor and | 


that worketh in us’’ must be ascribed 
praise and glory forever.’’ 


TIONS FROM CHARLES LINTON’S 
WRITINGS. 

A sketch of the life of Charles Linton, late of Abington, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., was published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL of Sixth month roth last, and his remarkable work, “‘ The Healing 
of the Nations,’ was there referred to. A friend has now prepared for 
us some extracts from the ‘“* Second Series” of the book, which will 
give an idea of its character. 


SELEC’ 


Gop doth open unto the view of man’s inner vision all 
that man can comprehend of heaven. He doth open the 
door of space, boundless, infinite ! 
doth give command, ‘‘ Reveal that which thou seest unto 
man.’’ And the door which opens into space is man’s 
desire. He who seeks doth in the seeking plant seed 
which brings forth the sought realities. 

They who train their vision to see in darkness reduce 
its capability of receiving light. ‘They who become fa- 
miliar with the light lose affinity for darkness. 


to enable us to hear the Divine | 


Throughout the whole process of man’s re- | 
demption the work will be performed in us by Divine 





| and ending is God ! 


he constructs impenetrable fogs out of the shadows of 
simple truths. Heaven is not a distant place; it 
is an inner state within every spirit. When thou dost 
seek the highest evidence of Divine presence, which ever 
gives holiest peace, turn within thee and search. . 

Thou dost stand in the presence of the Highest, and be- 
hold, there openeth before thee a book and the beginning 
This is the lesson, ‘‘ Learn God.’’ 
Seek him in wisdom, strength, and purity, in the com- 
mencement and progress of all things. Earth is 
not the end and should not be the aim of man. He hath 


| powers which, as the seed planted in fertile earths, pierce 


downward and outward until a firm foundation is ob- 
tained, and then the beautiful shaft is reared, reaching 
high in the eternal heavens. 

There is nothing man can behold in heaven beyond 
his own light within, for that limits all unto him. Thus 
all men have different views of heaven, even as they have 
of the simplest things on earth. The largest un- 
derstanding of heaven cometh from the largest love. 

He is happiest who has most wisdom and gives most 
freely of love. In the employment of love and 
wisdom they are passed, as it were, through the being of 
the employer and expand it, rendering it capable of re- 
ceiving more abundantly. Thus is seen the neces- 
sity for inward action, constant employment of the higher 
powers of mind and spirit, in order to attract from higher 
shrines more brilliant rays of light. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN BARTRAM, THE AMERICAN BOTANIST. 
( Conclusion.) 


| Or his personal habits it is part of our knowledge con- 


cerning him that John Bartram was an advocate and ex- 
ample of temperate living. In his day the use of spirits 


| or wine was general, but his ordinary drink was water, 


And unto this child | 


All that man enjoys or comprehends is the result of | 


desire. He is the result of desiring will. 
they who love. Love and wisdom open the path leading 
unto the highest heaven. They who do not seek 
cannot find. If a man has no happiness on earth he has 
10 affinity for happiness. 
As the spirit of man is upon earth, so is it when freed 
from earth, for the earth is part of its endless pathway. 


Blessed are | 


He who strains his whole being with efforts to ac- | 


complish any given object, moulds his powers into har- 


mony with the object and must in Heaven take the fruits | 


of seed planted on earth. 
heaven out of powers of individuality derived from earth. 
His future is fruit of present seed unto all eternity. 
Every individual has his boundless space, and the 
space to him is bounded by his own idea. When | 


Every man creates his own | 


home-brewed beer, or cider mixed with milk. In stature 
he was rather above the middle size, erect in carriage, 
frank and cheerful in manner. That he was a lover of 
truth naturally appears from his life-time investigations. 
‘*« He was,’’ we are told, ‘‘ never known to have been at 
enmity with any man; during the whole course of his 
life there was not a single case of his engaging in litiga- 
tion with his neighbors.”’ 

An episode in his life often spoken of is that of his 
disownment by Darby Monthly Meeting, upon a charge 
of unsoundness in views,—a heresy trial of the olden 
times—and it is a common impression that this was 
caused by his placing in the front of his house the well- 
known tablet which still remains there, with this inscrip- 
tion— 


’ Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored. 
John Bartram, 1770. 





The stone is fixed in the wall, over the front window 
of the apartment which he used for his study, and the 
lettering was done by his own hand. But this stone was 
placed long after the conclusion of the ‘‘ dealings’’ by 
the Monthly Meeting, and was apparently intended as a 
reassertion of his views. ‘The disciplinary procedure had 
been begun thirteen years before, upon a complaint en- 
tered by the overseers, that ‘‘ he disbelieved in Christ as 
the Son of God.’’ This complaint was made in Fifth 
month, 1757, and it continued to occupy the time and 
attention of the monthly meeting from month to month, 
until it was finally decided to issue a testimony of dis- 


he builds or attempts to build an uncomprehended heaven, ownment, which was prepared and read in the monthly 





meeting held in Second ati ak a chisived of. 
It was afterward read at a First-day meeting, according 
to the usage of that day. 

His home life has already been spoken of. That he 
was honored and esteemed by all who came within his in- 
fluence is universally testified. Foreign gentlemen trav- 
eling in the Colonies, sought his acquaintance ; and to all 
of these he was the same dignified yet simple-hearted and 
hospitable Quaker. 
and, as we have seen, being an accurate observer of men 
and things, the hours spent in his company passed so 
swiftly that it was difficult to resist the desire to remain 
longer than was intended. 

The Horticulturist, in 1850, published an account of 
Bartram’s Garden, which was revised and issued in 
pamphlet form, for the ‘‘ Sanitary Fair,’’ held in this 
city, in 1863. After describing the various attractions of 
the Garden, the writer adds: ‘‘ It was a favorite resort of 
Washington while he lived in Philadelphia. Retiring 
from public cares, he here held pleasant counsel with his 
friends.’’ Jefferson lived on the opposite side of the 
river, and often came over to discuss with Franklin 
the prominent men of the day 
Republic. 

Of John Bartram’s character it is further said by his 
biographer, Dr. Darlington: ‘‘ His mind was frequently 
employed, and he enjoyed the highest pleasure, in the 
contemplation of nature as exhibited in the great volume 
of creation. 
his journeys with pious and philosophical reflections upon 
the majesty and power, the perfection and the beneficence 
of the Creator.’’ 

He had a high veneration for the moral and religious 
precepts of the Scriptures, both old and new. He read 
them often, particularly on the Sabbath day, and recom- 
mended to his children and family the following precept, 


as comprehending the great principles of mora] duty in 
man : 


God.”’ 

He never desired old age, and often observed to his 
children and friends that he sincerely hoped that he might 
not live longer than he could afford assistance to himself. 
It is said that he was exceedingly annoyed and agitated 
by the approach of the British army, after the battle of 
the Brandywine, which occurred a few days before his 
death. As that army had been doing great damage in its 
march through various portions of the revolted colonies, 
he was apprehensive it might lay waste his darling garden, 
the cherished nursling of almost half a century. His 
illness was very short, and his wish was most remarkably 
realized. About half an hour before he expired, he 
seemed for a few moments to be in considerable agony, 
and said, ‘‘ I want to die.”’ 

In the records of the American Philosophical Society, 
of which he was one of the original members (his name 
is standing next to Dr. Franklin’s, which headed the 
list), it is stated that John Bartram died on the 22d of 
September, 1777, having attained the age of 78 years 
and six months. mg fe 


, and 
, the affairs of the young 


‘« Ir we have ever gained a lasting, genuine victory, 
done real, abiding good, it has been by no great powers, 
but through the might of gentleness in us. So shall the 
world be in the end redeemed. Armies, monarchs, revo- 
lutions, must have their way. They shall destroy ; but 
the kingdom of our God, the kingdom of spiritual 
beauty and everlasting peace, shall come out of the 
graces of the soul, which attract and win because they 
are gentle and still. ’’ 


Possessing fine conversational powers | 


He generally concluded the narratives of | 


‘« Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before | 
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THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

From an article by John Henry Barrows, D. D., Chairman General 

Committee on Religious Congresses, Chicago, IIl., in Zhe Homiletic 
Review. 
THE World’s Parliament of Religions is no longer a dream. 
It has the assurance of such world-wide support that its 
realization appears but a question of time. The dates 
finally fixed for it are September 11-27. It was impos- 
sible, on account of the crowd of congresses demanding 
the month of August, to bring the Parliament of Relig- 
ions into the summer-time, when ministers usually have 
their respite from pastoral work. It is the general ex- 
pectation, however, that churches will permit their pastors 
to take the month of September, this year, for the pur- 
poses of a vacation, in order that they may have the 
opportunity of attending, not only the Parliament of 
Religions, but also the other congresses which, together 
with it, will furnish an unrivaled opportunity for becom- 
ing acquainted with the religious thought and ac tivity of 
our time. 

The dates of the congresses, so far as fixed at present, 
are as follows: Lutheran General Council, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 2; Lutheran Synodical Conference, September 3 ; 
the Catholic Congress, September 5-9. The Parliament 
of Religions opens Monday, September 11, and its ses- 
sions will be held in the Hall of Congress, seating about 
three thousand persons, in the new Art Palace, now ap- 
proaching completion on the lake front. This is not 
situated, as some have thought, within the World’s Fair 
grounds, but in the heart of the city. 
that scholarly representatives of Buddhism, Northern and 
Southern, of Confucianism, Tauism, Shintoism, of vari- 
ous forms of Hinduism, of Parseeism, of Mohammedan- 
ism, of Judaism, and of the great historic and other 
churches of Christendom, will participate in this memor- 
able Parliament. Contemporary with the meetings in the 
Hall of Columbus there will be presentations of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines, etc., of the various organized religious 
bodies, in the equally spacious Hall of Washington, in 
the Art Palace. These different meetings will together 
constitute the Parliament of Religions. They are re- 
quired in order to better accommodate the throngs who 
will attend, and also to give a completer representation of 
the religious thought and work of mankind. The follow- 
ing churches and organizations have already secured ses- 
sions for the presentation of their history, doctrines, etc.: 
the Lutheran General Synod, September 11 ; the Catho- 
lic Church, September 12 ; the New Jerusalem and Chris- 


It is expected 


tian churches and the Jewish congregations, September 13; 
the United Brethren and Reformed Episcopal churches, 


September 14 ; the Universalists, September 15, and the 
Unitarians, September 16; the Jewish congregations on 
the evenings of these two days; the Presbyterians, Sep- 
tember 17 ; the Sunday-schools, September 18 ; the Evan- 
gelical Association and the Friends, the morning and 
afternoon of September 19; the Protestant Episcopal 
church, the evening of September 19 and also the whole 
of September 20; the Reformed Church of the United 
States and the Reformed Church in North America, Sep- 
tember 21; the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Friends (Orthodox), September 22; the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, Sep tember 23 and the afternoon 
of September 24; the Evangelical Church of North 
America, the evening of September 24; the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission Covenant in America, the morning 
of September 25; the Baptists, September 26; the 
Methodists, September 27. Dates have not yet been 
assigned to the Greek Church, the Congregationalists, 
and several other bodies. 


The first day of the Parliament will be given up to 
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addresses of welcome and fraternal fellowship by repre- 
sentatives of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, the National Govern- 
ment of the United States, American Christianity, and 
American Womanhood, with responses by representatives 
from Great Britain, Continental Europe, India, China, 
Japan, Australia, Canada, Africa, and South America. It 
may be mentioned that Count A. Bernstorff, of Berlin, 
will respond for Germany on this day. Principal Grant 
Miss Frances E. Willard for 

second day of the Parlia- 
ment will consider the idea of God, its origin and uni- 
versality, the primitive form of theism, the harmonies 
nd distinctions in the theistic teachings of the various 
faiths The third day will have for its theme 
man, his nature, dignity, imperfection, spirituality, im- 
mortality, the views of the various faiths regarding the 
future life and human brotherhood as taught by the 
various religions. The fourth day will consider religion 
teristic of humanity, acts of religious 
worship as represented by various faiths, and the distinc- 
and mortal life. ‘The fifth day 
religion, the importance of a 
rules and conditions of 


such study, and will endeavor to answer the question, To 


will speak for Canada, and 
American womanhood The 


} + 
historic 


as essentially chara 


tions between a religious 
will be given to systems of 


serious study of all systems, the 
what degree has each religion shown forth the character 
and illustrated the glory of God in the historic evolutions 
of the race? ‘The sixth day will have for its theme the 
sacred books of the world, their study as literature, relig- 
ion as interpreted by the poets, what the Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and other Scriptures have wrought for mankind, the 
penitential Psalms as a revelation of common needs, and 
the universal consciousness of sin. The seventh day will 
be devoted to religion and the family life. 

lhe eighth day will be given up to the religious lead- 
ers of mankind, the Incarnation idea, and incarnations as 
represented by the various systems. The ninth day will 
relations to the natural sciences 


tenth ad 


day will be devoted 


consider religion in its 
and to arts and letters lhe 
to religion and morals, the relations of religion to the 
chastening and perfecting of human nature, the ethical 
systems and types produced by the various faiths, and the 
fallen or faulty 


different schemes for the restoration of 
nan. The eleventh day will nsider such themes as re- 
ion and social problems, religion and woman, religion 
i the rich, religion and the poor, the relations of re- 


classes, religion and 


day will be given to religion 


ligion to the criminal 
temperance. 
and civil society, the love of country, the observance of 
great cities, the 
adequacy of religion the requirements and dan- 
gers of modern | this day, September 22, 
s the thirty-first anniv President Lincoln’s Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, the evening of that day will 
be given to the African race, its religious and 
needs. The thirteenth day will be devoted to religion 


ice 


law. loyalty to institutions, the perils of 


I 
le; ana since 


‘rsary O 
mission 


the fraternity of peoples, inter- 


national justice and amity, the American and 


and the love of mankind, 
duties of 
European. nations toward China, and the religious mission 
of English-speaking nations. The fourteenth day will 
consider the present religious condition of Christendom, 
and what religion has wrought for America. 

The fifteenth day will be devoted to the religious re- 
union of Christendom, its desirability, principles, and 
and the encouragements to reunion, to be 
treated by representatives of the great historic and other 
churches. The sixteenth day will consider the religious 
union of the whole human family, contributions of sci- 
ence and commerce to this end, the world’s religious 
debt to Asia, to Europe, to America. The seventeenth 


obstacles, 
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day will consider the elements of a perfect religion so far 
as they have been recognized and set forth in the differ- 
ent historic faiths, the characteristics of the ultimate re 
ligion, and what is the centre of the coming religious 
unity of mankind. 

Most of the addresses before the Parliament are to be 
limited to thirty minutes, and many will be much less. 

The endorsement which the Parliament has received 
in Great Britain, France, Holland, Sweden, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, America, Canada, Australia, and 
the Hawaiian Islands has been so vast that the names of 
those whose letters of approval are in the hands of the 
committee would occupy several columns of this Review. 
The following are the words of President Sylvester F. 
Scovel, of the University of Wooster: ‘* Personally | 
have no fear that the religious congresses will accomplish 
that vicious equalization of the good and the bad which 
the witty Dr. Holmes long ago said was made by all con- 
troversy. Confident as to the supernatural origin of re- 
ligion, believing firmly that all religions are broken 
echoes of the true, and with the old fathers of the 
Church, that these was preparation for Christianity in all 
the pagan philosophies and world religions, I welcome 
the comparison which these congresses are sure to bring 
about. Fair opportunities there doubtless will be for 
statement of all that Christianity is and has done. That 
is enough.’’ 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 32.—EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


GOLDEN TExT.—The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.— 
Matthew 6: 22 


FRIENDS’ 


(Continued). 


Scripture Reading, Matthew 6: 16-23. 
HISTORICAL. 

By the law of Moses one fast only had been appoin ted 
in the year, on the Day of Atonement; but many others 
had been added by the Rabbis. There was one for every 
public calamity or emergency, and besides these the 
strict Pharisees, aiming to live a highly religious life, 
fasted regularly twige a week, to commemorate respec- 
tively the going up of Moses to the Mount on the fifth day, 
to receive the renewed tables of the commandments, and 
his descent on the second. They often added other fasts, 
to have lucky dreams and to obtain their interpretation ; 
also to avert evil or to procuresome good. Mortification 
and self-infliction had become a formal religious merit in 
the mercenary theology of the day, and was paraded be- 
fore the world by some to heighten their reputation for 
holiness. Jesus’s teaching was the opposite of all this. 
His followers were to draw no attention to their piety. 
They were to fast as not appearing to fast ; for the Father, 
whom they worshipped, did not judge by the outward ap- 
pearance, but bythe heart. This new teacher taught the 
higher spiritual worship, which contrasted strongly with 
the worship of the letter or form. He taught the reality 
of heavenly treasure, and led his disciples to see its 
transcendent value as compared with any passing, earthly 
good. 

TEACHING. 

Our text for to-day gives us, under highly figurative 
language, the truth of the necessity of absolute disinter- 
estedness in the religious life. ‘* If thine eye be single,’’ 
then is vision clear and true ; only one image is reflected 
and impressed upon the brain, and we are in no uncer- 
tainty nor doubt as to the material things which are 
round about us. So if our spiritual perceptive powers be 
kept in a healthy state, by an utter disinterestedness or 
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singleness of purpose, then Truth floods the soul until not 
a shadowy nor neglected corner is to be found; the 
whole spiritual body is full of light. Duty is clear ; we 
are not left in uncertainty as to what the Divine will ex- 
pects of us. Our sight is not clouded. Our perceptions 
are true and reliable. We need no longer inquire for 
heavenly counsel of another human being, but must trust 
our own inward vision. If we see truly with the bodily 
eye, we gain the right impression as to the things about 
us. We do not mistake long distances for short, blue sky 
for clouds, darkness for daylight, a candle’s flame for the 
blessed sunshine. So if our spiritual sight be healthful, 
we gain from every circumstance, person, or event with 
which we come in contuct its true lesson, and are not in 
danger of stumbling or being misled by any false aspect 
of things. 

The only way to keep our spiritual eyesight true is by 
entire singleness of heart and purpose. ‘There is but one 
condition of perfect health to the soul, and that is loyal 
obedience to the Father’s will. Whatsoever that will re 
quires of us is required, ‘‘ even as a father pitieth his 
children,’’ for their highest good and truest happiness ; 
and in proportion to the maturing wisdom or the child- 
like trust with which his loving commands are received 
Truth fills our entire being with its healthful and enlight- 
ening rays. If it be our chief thought and purpose that 
the Father’s will shall be revealed in us, our chief desire 
to wait for his Word within us and obey it when it comes, 
then indeed will everything we meet in life assume its 
just proportions to our enlightened understanding, and 
we shall see things as they really are. We shall learn its 
true, heaven-sent meaning from every event and circum- 
stance. We shall not be deceived by any appearance, 
fair or repellent. We shall learn that a human 
under the influence of the Divine spirit, can accept with 
a perfect trust in final good, every trial, grief, or pain 
which can befall it, knowing that ‘‘ underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’’ We shall attain the closest relations 
with the God of truth and wisdom, and shall realize the 
full beauty of his presence in the heart,—that house 
where he will surely dwell if it be kept sweet, pure, and 
wholesome for his sake. 


soul, 


LESSON NOTES. 


In the company surrounding Jesus on the Mount ar 
listening to his remarkable teaching,so at variance with 
that which their ears usually heard, there must have been 
many who had wealth, many who lived in luxury, per- 
haps, and whose hearts were satisfied with such riches. 
How startling to them was the command: ‘ Lay not 
for yourselves treasures upon earth.’’ How his 
cutting words stripped the earthly possessions of 
glory ; how transitory the pleasure of such treasures. 
And then, out of the fullness of his heavenly riches, how 
he opened to their view the true and enduring treasures ! 
meekness, purity, love,—all those beautiful elements of 
noble character that not only are the truest riches for this 
world, but have the quality of endurance beyond the 
grave. 

We are called rose of old were called, to 
leave the lower pleasures, the meaner pessessions, for the 
truer joy and the grander treasures of that kingdom which 
is unseen but real, the kingdom of the heart where ‘* He 
giveth his beloveth rest.’’ 

‘* Jesus taught with marvelous wealth of illustration 
and with convincing earnestness that the heart itself, the 
realm of motive and the spring of action, must be pure. 
Conduct radiates from within,—purity there, and then 
there will be purity everywhere.”’ 


now, as ti 
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—To secure this ‘‘rest’’ we must apply practically 
these wonderful teachings of Jesus ; we must not think one 
thing and act another ; feel one thing and speak the oj] 

posite. We must be not 
mean that we are to give expression to every passing im- 


Op- 
perfectly sincere,—which does 


pulse, but rather that we must realize and remember that 
we stand at all presence of the Eternal 
Father. Our motives must be absolutely pure. 

not have a good word on our for the public 

tion and a selfish 


times in the 


nature running wild in the heart. 
We must accord to others all the privileges we would de- 
mand for ourselves. 
forgiven. We must kee] 
drive bargains in any sense, nor be 
we are able and willing in some 
We 
pleases us is necessarily right, nor that there is 
worth the trouble 
‘* What 


serve.”’ 


as we wish to be 
We must not 

above what 
return. 
it what 


nothing 


We must forgive 
the Golden Rule 

exacting 
form or other t 


) 
must not deceive ourselves into } 


; a 
thin t 
t(ninKINg Ut! 
+ he arned fror lict tet] thir rs 
tO UX iCarned irom Cdistasterul Lilliiges. 


} } ’ : 
wilt thou nave me to dor [hee Only Whlil I 


EXTRACTS FROM LET 


KRIEN 


av heretofore iblished some ex 
WE have heretofore publishe nm 
Duty Committee of New 


by the Social 

letters sent ovt by it to members 
of them in States far removed. 
extracts. 


° : vas still he 
remembrance York Mont 
Meeting. Il 
which I have 
strangely enough, I 
I desired to remain away 
stances have prevented. 
of the Friends’ papers 
very much. 


iong 


the Society, but 
We are taking so 


’ 


and enjoy 


It has pleased 


It has not beer 


kind letter. convenient for 

meeting of late years, but thy letter makes me feel 
have not been entirely torgot 
adhere to their principles, and 


pathy and affection. 


he Friends. 


Thy ki 

I would be gratified 
their families, 
tended in my 
dwelt with me through all my aft 

From a i] 
country life. 
the quiet of home suit 
many of my old New Yo 
tion there, | 
ness to 


have my 


members of 


youtn, tne 


taste, and ior 


At my age 


SNAPOLIS, INI 
Thy very kind letter. written on behalf 
Monthly Meet 
7 


received. . ‘ : e wisn ¢t -X press 


the Social Duty Committee 
was duly 
thanks for the kindly fee 
the sending of the above 1 
interested in the Society, ar 
bership with it. 


Although Indiana 
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meeting of our Friends held is and those belonging to 
the ‘* Orthodox ’’ branch, while still holding to the name, 
have so far deviated from the fundamental principles of 
Friends, that we do not hold communion with them. We 
have, none of us, united with any other society, and while 
attending other meetings occasionally we always feel that 
we are Friends, and like to be considered as still belong- 
ing to the New York Meeting. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 
Although we may not enjoy the privilege of 
mingling with you more frequently in our religious meet- 
ing, yet we do maintain our social opportunities on 
First-day evenings and at other times, by reading aloud 
from the INTELLIGENCER AND JourNAL, and other in- 
structive publications. 

I am so fully confirmed in the pure and simple faith 
of the principles of Friends’ doctrines, that instead of 
being weakened, 1 am strengthened in my advancing 
years, particularly when I see in the uncongenial doc- 
trines which surround us so many evidences of spiritual 
development tending toward views consistent with our 
own spiritual faith. 
from high places, 


These evidences, emanating even 
in other denominations, go to prove 
that though the Society of Friends may not be increasing, 
its principles are wide-pervading, doing its work as effec- 
tually as the little leaven in the three measures of meal. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

I received thy letter of kind inquiry of 
Third month 8th, and in reply would say that we have 
not lost interest in the Society of Friends, or our appre- 
ciation of its principles, and have endeavored, so far as 
we have been able, to teach them to our children. This, 
in acommunity where there are very few Friends, is some- 
what easier in theory than in practice. When we came 
to Toledo, nearly thirty-eight years ago, our family and 
two others were the only Friends we knew of. They, 
with ourselves, were desirous, for our own and our chil- 
dren’s sake, to hold on to our early teachings, so we es- 
tablished a family meeting, which has been kept up over 
thirty years, and which we still enjoy, though the num- 
ber of attendants has diminished, from death and other 
causes. We have had the reading of FrieNnpDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, and in our little meeting we often 
read a sermon or an extract from some of its excellent 
literature, and we have received from time to time, 
through the thoughtful kindness of committees in charge, 
the pamphlets containing the proceedings of the yearly 
meetings, for which I would like to thank them. So, as 
far as is practicable, we have kept in touch with the 
movements and the welfare of our Society, and hope to 
continue to do so 


} 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

I am truly grateful to the Social Duty inter- 
est to have been the subject of their kindly thou; ght and 
care. I love my people with undiminished fervor and ad- 
miration, but am debarred by physical inability to mingle 
with our dear members either socially or religiously, ex- 
cept in spirit, but my heart is with you. 
friend, S. B. Haines, has never forgotten 
time to time comes to see me, and most welcome and re- 
freshing are his valued visits. It seems to me 
as if there never was a time when the principles of our 
Society were more precious, and our simple faith and 
practice more needed in the world. My prayer is that 
we may continue through faithfulness to be a people, lov- 
ing and serving the Mighty God, the Saviour of all men. 
I love all who try to live according.to their conscience, 


Our beloved 
me, and from 
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believing i in the fatherhood of God ad the Soothe 


of man. With a heart full of grateful praise, believe me 
thy friend. 





AveE., N. Y. 
The letter of greeting gave me great pleas- 
ure, the more, perhaps, because so like a voice from the 
past, for though the faith and principles are mine by in- 
heritance, I now know no one who is a member or attend- 
ant of Friends’ meeting. I have often thought I would 
like my children to know more of Friends, but because 
of ill health and the distance, have not been able to at- 
tend meeting, except at very rare intervals, but grateful 
for the kind greeting, I will hope to do better in future. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
It is very pleasant to know that New York 
Monthly Meeting feels an interest in the absent members 
and makes an effort to communicate with them. ' 

I am glad to take this opportunity to say that my in- 
terest in our Society and my appreciation of its princi- 
ples increase with my years. In reference to Friends’ 
papers which thee mentions, I may say that I read the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL with interest, 


especially 
since its recent improvement. 


An Essay at Co-operative HOuUSEKEEPING.—Seven 
persons—a widow, one married couple, and four single 
gentlemen—are about to embark in coéperative house- 
keeping. One of the party has hired a house on Asylum 
Hill, Hartford, for a year, with the privilege of a renewal 
for three years, and the rooms have been assigned occording 
to location, at a price which in the aggregate just makes the 
rental. This constitutes the fixed charge upon each per- 
son. The rooms are furnished by the persons occupying 
them according to their individual tastes. The kitchen 
utensils, table-ware, linen, etc., are purchased from a 
common fund. ‘The married lady has agreed to act as 
housekeeper, with the absolute power which rightly belongs 
to that responsible position. She will engage the help, pur- 
chase the supplies, and run the house. There is a lawn 
around the house with a small vegetable garden in the 
rear, and one of the gentlemen who is fond of out-door 
exercise, has agreed to mow the lawn and till the garden. 
Another gentleman, an early riser, will attend to the fur- 
nace in the winter. The husband of the married lady, 
who possesses some inventive genius, and is handy in the 
use of tools, has agreed to do what fixing may be re- 
quired around the house in the way of adjusting doors 
and windows, oiling squeaky hinges, etc. The people 
possess every advantage to make the experiment a success. 
They have lived together as boarders in a popular board- 
ing-house, are people of similar tastes, and are adapted to 
enjoy life in their associate relations. There will be no 
regular bill.of fare. The lady of the house will provide, 
which is assurance of a good table. Minor details, such 
as who shall put out the light at night, lock the cat down 
cellar, and clean off the walk, have been left to adjust 
themselves. The object of the codperative movement is, 
of course, to provide home comforts and enjoyments at 
cost. There is every reason to believe the experiment 


will be a success, and if so others will follow the example. 
— Woman's Journal. 





CHRISTIANITY has given us the Sabbath,—the jubilee 
of the whole world, whose light dawns welcome alike into 
the closet of the philosopher, into the garret of toil 

and everywhere suggests, even to the vile, the 


dignity of spiritual being. —Zmerson. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR WORK. 


WE refer with satisfaction to the several advertisements, 
inserted elsewhere in our columns, of places of edu- 
cation for the young. ‘They represent a considerable 
range of locality, and also varying grades of instruction. 
The Mountain Institute at Chappaqua, N. Y., is the far- 
thest north, and the Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, 
Long Island, the farthest eastward. 
erally near Philadelphia. 


The others are gen- 
Swarthmore is the only college, 
and as it represents our whole body, and educates both 
sexes, its work may justly be considered as answering the 
demand for higher education, except where it may be 


desired to extend this to special post-graduate training in 


university courses. 

Most of the schools may be regarded as of the grade 
preparatory to college, corresponding with those techni- 
cally called ‘* high schools,’’ though some of them con- 
duct their pupils farther than others. The kindergarten 
training class of Wilmington Friends’ School, the private 
school of Richard Darlington, at West Chester, and the 
State Normal School, at West Chester, all offer special 
work, differing more or less from the instruction pro- 
posed by the other schools,—such as those at Abington, 
Chappaqua, Locust Valley, Swarthmore, or Langhorne, 
while the George School is just entering upon its work, 
and will be different, in some particulars, from any of the 
others. 

We hope that in the educational endeavor which is 
now engaging the attention of Friends, the claims of 
their local schools, under the care of the preparative or 
monthly meetings, will not be lost sight of. These are 
the foundation of the system, and whatever is done fur- 
ther for the children ought to be mainly a development and 
growth fromthem. As a general rule it is no doubt much 
better that children should be educated, as well as trained, 
under home influences. There may be exceptions to this, but 
they are such exceptions as prove the rule. Until there 
has been such a growth and development that the child 
is capable of judgment and decision for itself, it should 
have the faithful care of those who by the natural rela- 
tions of life are most deeply concerned for its welfare. 

City schools are attractive, and the skilled and ex- 
perienced teachers which they aim to secure, and the ap- 
proved methods which they adopt, command attention. 
But where children are sent daily by the railroad trains, 
without the oversight of older persons, there is always an 
element of risk. Those adults who travel regularly by 
rail to and from the city have occasion often to remark 
that the disadvantage to the manners, and often to the 
principles, of many of the children who ride up and 
down, is only too obvious. 
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WE call attention to the additional announcement 


| made by Joseph A. Bogardus, in the advertisement on our 
| first page, of rates which may be had by persons from 


Philadelphia, Wilmington, or Baltimore, desiring to join, 


at New York, the excursion to the World’s Fair next 
month. 


On the Fourth of last month, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence, an address was 


| delivered in Independence Square by James M. Beck, 


who has since had it printed in pamphlet form, and has 
favored us with a copy. He gives it the title ‘‘ Ground 
and our readers will be glad to hear that it is an 


earnest and well-stated plea for peace. 


, 7? 


Arms! 


We shall make an 
extended extract from it in a future issue. 


THE picnic of Friends at the George School, on Sixth- 
day of next week, the 18th inst., has been fully arranged 
for, and the prospect is that if the day should not be un- 
favorable there will be a large attendance. It is proposed 
to have a short program of exercises—including brief 
aadresses by Professor Maris, Hugh B. 
others. 


Eastburn, and 
We call attention to the further notice given 
elsewhere by William Wade Griscom, of the committee 
in charge. 


A FRIEND in Belfast, Ireland, has sent to Charles F. 
Jenkins, of Germantown, some twenty photographs of 
meeting-houses, and other interesting buildings or places 
connected with 


Friends in Ireland. Some of the build- 


| ings shown are quite venerable, others quite new, and all 


are of peculiar interest, of course, as being the places 
with which the Irish Friends are connected. The photo- 
graphs have been left for a time at the office of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, where they may be seen. 


BIRTHS. 
WHITE.—At Helsingfors, Finland, Russia, Seventh month 9, 


1893, to Andrew D. and Helen Magill White, a daughter, who is 
named Katia. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—Seventh nionth 29, 1893, at her residence, Goshen, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Hannah C. Brown, wife of Levi K. Brown, in 
her 78th year ; a member of Little Britain Meeting. 

HAINES.—At Medford. N. J., Eighth month 4, 1893, Naomi P., 
wife of Jacob E. Haines, aged 58 years. 

HOPPER.—At his residence, in Philadelphia, Eighth month 7, 
1893, Edward Hopper, aged 82 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Spruce street. 

[ He was the son of Isaac T. Hopper, and had been since his ad- 
mission to the bar, in 1839, one of the most esteemed and successful 
lawyers of this city. His wife was the daughter of James and Lucretia 
Mott. For a number of years past he had taken a renewed and active 
interest in the affairs of the Society of Friends, and occasionally spoke 
in meetings for worship, his communications being always pertinent and 
in the life.] 

IRISH.—In Skaneateles, N. Y., Seventh month 4, 1893, Matilda 
Irish, aged nearly 86 years. 

A native of Dutchess county, N. Y., she removed to Skaneateles, in 
1831, with her husband, who died in 1843, leaving her with four small 
children, whom she reared with remarkable success to years of useful- 
ness, but survived them all. She resided within the limits of Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting for sixty-two years, and was faithful in the attend- 
ance of meeting until prevented by the infirmities of age. She bore 
great trials with firmness, and as far as might be with cheerfulness. She 
was especially loved by the young for her ready sympathy in their plans 
for work or pleasure, and forgetting her own burdens she never failed 
ee 
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JOHNSON.—Seventh month 29, 1893, Mary P., wife of Richard 
R. Johnson, in her 45th year. Interment from Friends’ meeting-house, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


KING.—Eighth month 2, 1893, Rebecca King, daughter of the 
late Joshua and Mary King, in the 49th year of her age ; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


PICKERING.—At*“ Pinecroft,”’ near Ambler, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Seventh month 28, 1893, Charles W. Pickering, of Philadelphia. 

RHOADS.—At Secane, Delaware county, Pa., on the morning of 
Eighth month 5, 1893, Mary H., wife of James D. Rhoads, in her 58th 
year 


ISAAC C. PARRY. 

Died Seventh month 12, 1893. 

‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace 

Such a man was Isaac C. Parry, and although pain and much suf- 
fering were his portion at the last, yet his spirit was clothed in peace 
and joy and assurance forever 

After a long and useful life, in which he had early become a will- 
ing and obedient learner in the school of Christ, and had grown from 
the condition of the little child unto that of the strong man, he could 
stand alone in what he believed to be right, and let others think as they 
would. He was a watch-tower to many of us, a city set on a hill 
which cannot be hid, but sheds its radiance far around. 

He was an elder in the full and true sense of the word, being “ in- 
stant in season,’’ to admonish or encourage, tenderly caring for the lit 
tle ones in Christ, that they faint not by the wayside. A faithful at- 
tender of meetings for worship and discipline, where his thoughtful, ju- 
dicious counse] was ever extended. 

His kind, cheerful demeanor endeared him to all, and he was the 
light of his home, the anchor, the strong stone on which they leaned. 

“Know ye not that there is a Prince, and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel,’’ seemed to be the feeling as we solemnly and reverently 
gathered at the meeting-house, where he had so long sat at the head, 
and precious testimonies were borne of that Divine gift which made him 
a power for good among us, and his memory precious to all. 


A. M. O. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
HREE times in the year Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
is held at Fifteenth and Race streets, but the fourth or 
summer session is held at the Valley. 

lhe meeting on Third-day last had about the usual 
attendance. It opened with a sermon by Allen Flitcraft 
upon the text, ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Anna M. Ormsby 
followed with a few words, after which Margaret P. How- 
ard spoke of the work there is for each to do. Harriet 
E. Kirk spoke of the consolation given by our Heavenly 
Father, and William M. Way, of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, Maryland, quoted the text, ‘* Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice and open 
the door I will come in and sup with him and he with 
Me.’’ Edwin L. Pierce appeared in supplication. 
Samuel S. Ash spoke of Christianity as the primary point, 
and theology as secondary. The meeting closed with a 
short sermon by Mary M. Thomas. 

The business session began with Isaac H. Hilborn as 
clerk, and Aquila J. Linvill as assistant clerk of the men’s 
meeting, and Annie Shoemaker as clerk, and Mary J. 
Walker as assistant clerk of the women’s meeting. -The 
representatives from the several monthly meetings were 
nearly all present. The Committee on Care of Property 
at Pottsville was continued. 

A portion of the Extracts of the Yearly Meeting were 
read, and a committee was appointed to propose to the 
next meeting the names of Friends to serve as Clerk.and 
Assistant Clerk the ensuing year. 


‘* He knows but little who supposes that, if there is to 
be a blessing in his earthly lot, he shall at once detect it, 
as he would who, searching for gold, should look to find 

The things of 
permanent value are mostly hidden,—have to be sought.”’ 


it scattered liberally upon the surface. 


j 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—V. 
Ir would be impossible for a person of: ordinary endur- 
ance to spend day after day upon the Fair grounds, were 
it not for the many pleasant ways of resting when both 


eyes and body become tired of the endless succession of 


beautiful or wonderful things. In some of the buildings 
the seats are few and far between, but there is an abun- 
dance of chairs all over the grounds, especially near the lake 
shore; the latter are in demand only in the evening, 
those in the shade of the buildings being more desirable 


during the best part of the day. Here one may sit and 


listen to the music of some band, or to the plashing of 


the fountains, and watch the motley throng passing by. 
Nearly every day there are free concerts at noon, either in 
Music Hall or Festival Hall, and free lectures on various 
subjects in the different buildings; the program for each 
day may be learned from the Daz/y Columbian, published 
and sold on the grounds. 

The great event of last week was the International 
Congress of Education. Never before in the history of 
the world, have so many great teachers from different 
nations gathered together in council. There were rep- 
resentatives of all grades of schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, and of all religious denomina- 
tions, the Roman Catholics taking a prominent part. 
Besides the United States, Canada, Mexico, and several 
South American countres, there were on the program 
men from England, France, Sweden, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and a woman from Japan. 

The general services in the large hall were unsatisfac- 
tory, because owing to Chicago noises outside, and the 
crowd and confusion inside, only those nearest the plat- 


form could hear what was being said ; but the sub-divisions, - 


gathered in smaller rooms to discuss special subjects, were 
most enjoyable. A paper that would have interested all 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was that 
of Prof. Earl Barnes, of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
on ‘* Children’s Theology’’; the data collected show 
that the average California child has very crude notions 
concerning God, heaven, and eternal punishment; but 
inasmuch as adults have anything but definite ideas con- 
cerning the same subjects, very few of those who partici- 
pated in the discussion were in favor of any attempt to 
teach theology in our schools. 

Just before nine o’clock on the second morning of 


iy 
the congress a novel procession passed by the Art Palace. 
It was composed of the waifs of Chicago starting out for 
their summer holiday; coaches in front carried those 
least able to walk ; then followed a motley array of boys 
and girls apparently from six to fourteen years of age, 
carrying banners, shouting, laughing, getting out of line, 
and all with their faces, for the time being, fairly radiant 
with happiness. They were to have a good lunch some- 
where during the day, and then all were to go to see 
‘* Buffalo Bill’’ in the afternoon. As the groups of edu- 
cators stood on the porch watching the expressions and 
antics of these street Arabs many of them felt that this 
living object lesson would be worth more to them than 
the most learned discussion of the week, for the success- 
ful teacher in these days is the one who studies children 
themselves rather than books about children. 

Those who come to the conclusion, because of the 
plain exterior of the Anthropological Building and its 
tongue-twisting name. that it contains nothing of popular 
interest will make a great mistake ; to the scientist who 
has investigated the pre-historic ages it is the building 
preferred above all others on the grounds, but it is also 
full of things that will attract the attention of the most 
careless observer. 








FRIEN ‘DS’ IN 


On first entering the building from the north, the eye 
is arrested by the Indian Village of Shidegate, Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, B. C. Here are fac-similes of the 
native huts, each about a yard square, with its totem pole 
standing conspicuously in front; this pole is a veritable 
family tree, and a new heraldic device is added for each 
alliance with a new family or tribe. On the grounds out- 
side is a full-sized hut, open at times to visitors, in which 
members of five tribes, each with e, are 
living at the Fair. 

The historic mounds of Ohio have 
secrets to the patient seeker for antiquities; here isa 
grave enclosed by large stones, and close by the well-pre- 
served skeleton that lay within; this was probably 
great chief, as generally the mound 
near together in large numbers. From these graves and 
the relics found therein we may read much of the char 
acter and habits of those who were buried there ages ago. 
That they believed in a future life is evident from the 
fact that pottery containing food was buried with them, 
and also weapons with which to defend themselves; and 
the altars upon which they offered sacrifices give evidence 
that they had a religion. They must have traded with 
other tribes, for spear-heads, daggers, and knives of ob- 
sidian are found in these Ohio graves, and no 
this valuable crystal stone has been discovered nearer 
the Yellowstone Valley, while their copper weapons and 
utensils must have come from near Lake Michigan. 

In another section a people who were centuries old 
when Pizarro made war upon the Incas of Peru tell us 
their story in eloquent language. ‘The 
Ancon is on the rainless desert coast of South America 
twenty-two miles northwest of Lima; the lack of mois 
ture and the saline matter in the gravel in which the 
graves occur, account for the wonderful 
the bodies and other relics. The mummies are usually 
found in a-sitting position, with knees drawn up to the 
chin and hands placed over the face ; on the outside is a 
rope-bound rush covering. and under this may be found 
blankets with their red, white, and black stripes, as fresh 
as though they had just come from the loom. 
mummy may be seen jars of corn and beads 
animals that were perhaps intended to feed the traveler o 
his way. Ina glass case adjoining the 
with his feet bound together, that is — tly preserved, 
looking as though the animal had just died of starv 
Near every corpse are tablets evidently containing 
epitaph of the dead ; these are 
of cloth stretched over a wooden framework, wi 

oglyphics that we, alas, cannot read, | 
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America only 


of a man who discovered (?) four hundred 
years ago. 

The Mexico of is comparatively 
modern, but the atrocities committed by Cortez in the 
name of religion, make us shudder anew as we look 
his armies in miniature. British Guiana has something 
that looks like a pig-trough hollowed out of a log 
learn that it is only a punch bowl on a Jarge scale. Other 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN, BALTIMORE.—This School 
and Kindergarten are under the care of a committee appointed by Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting. The rooms used are those in the second 
story of the building connected with the meeting-house, Park avenue 
and Laurens street. The third story, which consists of a large, un- 
heated room, is used for physical exercise during recess. There is no 
school during yearly meeting week, as the rooms are then used for the 
accommodation, as lodgings, of Friends attending the sessions of the 
yearly meeting. e 

The school has been in operation four years. During the past winter 
there were on the roll ninety pupils, including both boys and girls. 
There are kindergarten, primary,and intermediate departments. It is 
intended to add others, of a higher grade, when accommodation can be 
provided. The teachers during the past winter were: Louisa P. 
Blackburn, principal; R. Elizabeth Taylor, assistant in school; Helen 
Holt, drawing and assistant in school; Hannah T. Yardley, principal 
of kindergarten; Mariana Stabler, assistant in kindergarten; Hannah 
H. Janney, calisthenics ; Elsie Palmer, voice training. These have all 
been reappointed for the coming year, with the addition of a German 
and French teacher 

It has been the effort of those connected with the school to make it 
a thorough one, and to develop, not to cram, the minds of the young. 
The manner in which its friends and patrons have responded has been 
most encouraging from the day the schools opened. It being strictly a 
monthly meeting school, children who are members or half-members 
pay half the tuition charged for those who do not belong to the Society 
of Friends. The location of this school is exceptionally desirable. 
The situation is high, cleanly, healthy, and with no objectionable sur- 
roundings. The building fronts on a public square, with a large yard 
in front, and especial attention was given in planning the school build- 


ing to secure perfect light and ventilation, while the latest improvements 
in heating are used 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—AII the accounts from the George School 
say that excellent progress is making. About 125 men have been em- 
ployed. A note from Prof. Maris, on the 5th instant, says, “‘ the work 
is progressing finely. Some of the plastering is finished.’ It may 
now be fairly expected, we think, that the opening will be at least as 
early as was suggested in the Circular,—Tenth month 15. Whether it 
can be earlier, or not, will be announced in good time. 

Friends who are thinking of sending their children to the George 
School should be reminded of the fact that since Eighth month 1, ap- 
plications for admission are received from those who are not Friends, 


and that the present accommodations of the school may thus be taken 
up, if many of the latter class should apply. 


NoTEs.—John L. Carver, of Media, one of the graduates of 
Swarthmore College in this year’s class, and college correspondent of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, will teach in the Friends’ School 
at 15th and Race streets, this city, the coming year. 

Lizzie Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, one of the pupils in the Train- 
ing Class at Woodstown, and previously a student at Abington and the 
West Chester Normal School, will teach the Friends’ School at 
Wrightstown, Bucks county. This school, though under the control 
of Friends, by funds left to the meeting, serves as a public school for 
the township. 

D. J. Waller, recently State Superintendent of Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed principal of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, in Indiana county. His successor as State Superintendent is 
Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, principal of the State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, in Berks county 

Professor D. C. Thomas, for the last thirteen years President of the 
State Normal School in Mansfield, Pa., has been tendered the Presi- 
dency of Adrian College, in Adrian, Mich., and it is understood will 
accept the position. 

A forthcoming number of the Century Magazine is to contain an 


article by Theodore Stanton, on “‘ The State Education of Women in 
France.” 


PROPOSED SALE or ScHooL Property.— Friends of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting have petitioned the court of Montgomery county for 
authority to sell the old school property in Montgomery township, and 
apply the proceeds as a fund for the purpose originally directed by the 
donors of the money,—the education of children of Friends residing 
in that township, There are now but two such families, and they join 
in the petition. The property has long been availed of by the town- 


ship for public school uses; no meeting school has been maintained 
for many years 


CHECKING EDUCATION IN WICKEDNESS.—One of the best bills 
passed during the recent session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, says 
the Harrisburg 7¢/egraph, “is that which prohibits the placing of 
children under 16 years of age, under restraint or conviction, in a cell 
or apartment along with adults. It has been a common practice when 
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boys are arrested for misdemeanors to place them in cells with older 
men—adult criminals. Naturally a boy learns from his companion any 
wickedness that the latter chooses to teach him, so that when he gets 
out of prison if he is not a natural born rascal he is certainly an edu- 
cated one, and his criminal career begins from that time. The crim- 


inal annals of this State are full of such instances, and it is time that 
this practice should be stopped.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
YouNG FRIENDs’ AssOCcIATION OF PURCHASE.—The sixth meeting 
of our association was held on the evening of Fourth month 28, with 
an attendance of twenty-seven. The meeting opened with some re- 
marks by the president, after which the minutes were read and approved. 

The paper on History was a very interesting account of the life of 
Samuel M. Janney, by Edith M. Janney. The writer gives us many 
instances of his kindness, both at home and abroad, showing his great 
love for all mankind. ‘‘ To do good was his chief aim in life, and he 
made all circumstances bow to that end.”’ ‘ From youth to old age he 
was laboring in the Master's vineyard, and when at last the time of 
reckoning came, he went not empty-handed to meet his Lord, but bear- 
ing the sheaves of a well-spent life.” 

Louisa E. Haviland then recited Longfellow’s “ Legend Beautiful.’’ 

The paper from the Literature Committee was “ The Golden Mean,” 
by Ida Armour. The writer says: ‘If we contentedly and cheerfully 
remain in the golden mean in which God has placed us, doing all of 
which we are capable, yet never attempting what is beyond our power, 
when the sunset of life’s changeful day has come, the radiance of the 
golden mean will light us across the dark river, and will at last equal 
the extreme joy and happiness which awaits us in the great hereafter.” 

For Current Topics, Ellwood Burdsall yead a paper giving a de- 
scription of the Art Palace, one of the buildings at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and a series of World Congresses to be held within its walls. 
He gives a special description of the Religious Congress to be held in 
Ninth month, when representatives of almost every religion in the 
world will come together to learn from each other. The writer states 
that our Society “ will have from two to three hours for its presentation 
in the Parliament of Religions. This, we believe, will give us time 
for a concise statement or our history, our religious faith, and the testi- 
monies springing out of it; our past work in the world, and our thought 
as to the best basis for the codperation of differing faiths in a common 
contest with jointly recognized evils.” 

A short discussion on the subjects presented followed, and the ad- 
visability of discontinuing our meetings for a few months was consid- 
ered. A general feeling of interest in the Association and an apprecia- 
tion of the work accomplished by it was expressed. We then ad- 
journed to meet about the time of our Quarterly Meeting in Eighth 
month, at a time to be appointed and announced by the president. 

Louisa E. HAVILAND, Sec. 


WHEN DAY IS DONE. 
Wuart trills the bird, beside its nest, 
When skies are purpling down the West, 
And leaves are touched with ruddy gold, 
And lambs are gathered in the fold ? 

A clear-voiced carol seems to say : 
** Good-night! Good-night ! 
Though fades the light, 
I've made some lone heart glad to-day!” 


What tell the sunbeams, warm and fair, 
Before they leave the fields and air, 
To fade in deep blue skies afar, 
Whence soon will peep the first pale star ? 
A whisper soft I seem to hear: 

“Sweet rest! Sweet rest! 

We've shone our best, 

All day we've sought sad eyes to cheer!” 


What pipes the cricket, blithe and shrill ? 
What lisps the brooklet louder still 
With dewy dusk? One message sweet, 
To those who hearken, they repeat : 
“We've done our best the earth to glad ; 
Dear light, farewell ! 
What joy to tell 
hat we have made the day less sad!”’ 


Oh, grant, while wanes the crimson glow, 
And slumber hushes all below, 
That I may not less grateful be, 
But with a glad humility 
And thankful heart I still can say: 
* Good-night! Sweet rest! 


I've done my best 
To cheer some weary life to-day! ”’ 
-— George Cooper, im S. S. Times. 





A FAIR EXCHANGE 


A LITTLE Swiss lady, whose name was Jeanne, 
Lived close to the Swiss frontier ; 

While over in France, across the way, 

Lived her little French neighbor, Madame Aimée, 
Her friend of many a year. 


And every spring, by a long-tried plan, 
Whose value you'll see at a glance, 

They made of their houses a fair exchange ; 

For said Jeanne, “ One is better for travel and change, 
So I spend my summers in France.” 


And when any one called at her new house door, 
And asked for Madame Aimée, 

She said, ‘ I am sorry she’s not at hand; 

She’s gone for the summer to Switzerland, 
But you'll find her over the way.”’ 


Nicholas. 


CHILDREN’S FACES 
Why children’s faces charm us so, 
No one of us can fully know, 

Unto our souls from far they bring 
An ever constant communing 

With life divine, our life the source, 
And love, the all-uplifting force. 
They greet the present glad and free 
They fearless front the Yet-to- Be, 
Assured the promises they bear 

Will meet fulfillment rich and rare, 
Yet none of us can fully know 

Why children’s faces charm us so. 


—Charity Dye. 


A PLAGUE 
land is now 
noyance 


or Wasps IN ENGLAND.—Southern Eng- 
suffering from swarms of wasps. The an- 
caused by this pest is described as without pre- 
cedent, and is attracting much attention in the news- 
papers. In one journal there were nine letters on this 
subject on the 5th inst. There is such a demand for 
cyanide of potassium, which is used to destroy the in- 
sects, that the price of the article hasincreased. Several 
of the London correspondents last week found the wasp 
plague of sufficient importance to deserve a paragraph in 
their cable dispatches to American newspapers A New 
York Sua despatch thus refers to it: 

All the southern counties of England are almost in 
a panic ever the plague of wasps. Millions of the in- 
sects, hatched by the hot, dry season, attack animals and 
men, as well as all exposed food. They invade butchers’ 
and grocers’ shops. Meat is covered by them and eaten 
away in large patches. Many sheep are stung to death. 
People are destroying hundreds of the nests of the in- 
sects. The pests invade houses, build nests in keyholes, 
under gables, and in other corners.’’ 


The New York Zimes representative finds the cause of 


the visitation in the great four months’ drought and the 
fact that this is a great fruit year in E ngland : «* Among 
many remarkable results of the unprecedented drought 
and heat of April, May, June, and July none seems more 
curious than the existing pest of wasps, about which all 
the papers are filled. Apparently veracious stories from 
all parts of the kingdom tell of their roving about in 
swarms, breaking up schools, driving wayfarers from the 
highways, and literally killing domestic animals. No 
one is able to remember any parallel for such a thing. 
This happens, also, to be the greatest fruit year within 
the memory of Englishmen, but it seems to have occurred 
to no one to account for the wasps in that way.”’ 


Ir you trust in God and yourself, you can surmount 
every obstacle. Do not yield to restless anxiety. One 
must not always be asking what may happen to mein life, 
but one must advance fearlessly and bravely.—Prince 
Bismarck. 
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A WOUNDED MAN AT GETTYSBURG, 
FRoM an article 


A. H. Nickerson. 
through the lungs. 


1863. 
in Scribner's Magazine, Seventh month, 1893, by 


On the third day of the great battle he was shot 
The matter we quote follows that event. 


When consciousness returned, an ambulance attend- 
ant was bathing my face, and as soon as I opened my eyes 
he, with the driver, placed me in his ambulance. Even 
while they were doing this a conical shell went crashing 
through one of the wheels of the vehicle. The driver 
very properly did not wait to see whether his wheel could 
hold together, or if the shell exploded, but went tearing 
over the fields at full speed. The ground was awfully 
rough and covered with dédris, but he turned out for 
nothing. There were two of us in the ambulance, but 
how we remained there is, to this day, a mystery to me. 
In the mad fury of that drive we were dashed against each 
other until the awful torture made us both unconscious. 
In this comparatively happy state we remained until the 
nurses, at the bath, where we next found ourselves, revived 
us with brandy. Here I found that the attending surgeon 
was an old friend from my native State, and I felt that he 
would not hide the truth of my condition from me. When 
he came to examine me, I remarked that it looked very 
badiy for me. 

‘Very badly,’’ said he, sententiously, as his hand 
came to the great jagged hole made by the bullet in its 
exit. 

‘¢ You know,’’ said I, ‘‘ Il am not afraid: to hear the 
worst ; is there any hope for me, doctor ?’”’ 

‘¢ No,’’ said he, very kindly, as he patted me gently 
on the forehead, and looked away ; ‘‘ no, my boy, none 
whatever.’’ 

And yet poor S 
and I am still alive. 

What took us from this barn hospital, which was near 
Meade’s headquarters, I do not know. I have an indis- 
tinct remembrance of another ambulance ride across the 
fields, another jolting and banging, and finally being laid 
not too tenderly on the ground, where there were no less 
than two thousand more companions in misery, Union and 
Confederate, and all of the worst character of wounds. 
The location was in a bend of Rock Creek; the ground 
was very low and spongy, and, in accordance with the 
usual custom after a heavy cannonade, it commenced to 
rain soon after we got there and continued to do so all 
night. Many years have passed since then, and yet the 
recollection of the horrors of that awful night almost 
wrenches a groan from me now. 

The rain poured down in torrents, saturating the ex- 
posed portions of my clothing until, with the aid of a 
shallow pool that formed where I lay, it permeated the 
whole, and I was thoroughly drenched. At times I became 
unconscious, but recovered enough to miss the little cover 
which the rubber coat had afforded. Although it was 
very dark, I felt all around for it and could not imagine 
where it had gone, but gone it certainly had. The next 
day the mystery was explained. Little Jerry had visited 
me during one of the unconscious spells and, believing 
that I was dead, had constituted himself my executor and 
sole administrator, and as such had taken charge of my 
effects, consisting of the haversack and the aforesaid rub- 
ber coat. To add to this uninterrupted round of pleasure, 
toward morning I wasseized with an awful thirst. Though 
the rain was pouring down my face and over my now 
totally unprotected body, I wanted water as I had never be- 
fore wanted it. I called, and called again and again, but 
no one came. Those who were not disabled were sleep- 
ing too soundly for one feeble voice to awaken them. 
Finally, a sergeant of my regiment, who was lying near, 
answered and said that he would try and get some water 


irgeon McAbee is many years dead, 
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for me. I heard him get up, and the rattling of his can- 
teen as he started down to the creek for the coveted 
drink, but he did not return.. He had been badly 
wounded himself, and daylight showed that in his effort 
to succor his fellow-soldier, he had fallen near the banks 
of the stream and there bled to death. ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man,’’ than was here shown by poor Sergeant 
Tracy. 

It was some days before the citizens began to arrive 
on the field ; a delay that was quite natural in view of 
the confused state of the railroads in that vicinity. When, 
however, they commenced to come, there was no limit 
either in the number or high character of the volunteer 
nurses. In accordance with the prerogative established 
on the occasion of sacred memory, when she was last at 
the cross and first at the sepulchre, the first volunteer at- 
tendant I saw on the field of Gettysburg was a woman. 
I find that she wrote her name in my diary, on July 7, 
1863, ‘* Miss Cornelia Hancock, New Salem, N. J.’’ She 
carried writing materials, envelopes, and postage stamps, 
and wrote letters to the friends of those who were too 
desperately wounded to do so themselves. She took down 
just what each wanted to say, without abridgment, and 
in this manner many a mother, sister, and sweetheart re- 
ceived their first, last, and only message from their loved 
ones, whose lives ebbed out on this fatal field. It was a 
thoughtful, sensible, and delicate service, faithfully per- 
formed. Soon there was no lack of attendants. Every 
walk in life appeared to be represented. Some gentlemen 
brought their wives and daughters, and remained for 
weeks doing with their own hands the most disagreeable 
drudgery, sleeping on the ground, and enduring other 
privations with the heroism of veteran soldiers. 

The old Keystone State outdid herself, her quota 
being filled thrice over by some of the wealthiest and 
most accomplished men and women within her borders. 
On group from Chester county was composed entirely of 
(Quakers, or members of the Society of Friends. ‘They 
were of the best and most reputable of that exceedingly 
respectable county. I saw ladies of this delegation, with 
their own hands cooking delicacies at an open fire, where 
the wind blew the smoke and ashes in their faces with the 
persistence proverbial of all such out-of-door cooking 
‘*ranges.’’ Clergymen from all denominations were 
there. They may, however, be divided into two classes 
—those who depended upon prayer and works, and those 
who relied exclusively on prayer without works. The 
difference between the two will be better understood bya 
brief description of the course pursued by one of each 
class, who, during the early part of my stay, paid daily 
visits to me. One was a portly man, about fifty-five years 
of age. He carried with him a large bible and a hymn 
book. I do not recall that he ever brought anything else, 
or even asked a patient to take a glass of water. When 
he came in he asked me how I felt, and if I was prepared 
to die. Then he adjusted his spectacles and read a chap- 
ter from his bible. That finished, he selected what 
seemed to be the longest hymn he could find, and in a 
wheezy voice sang it all through without skipping a stanza. 
hese interesting exercises were then closed by a lengthy 
prayer. . . . He daily inflicted this program upon 
me at a time when every breath I drew was like the 
thrust of a dozen daggers, until the surgeons finally found 
it out, and then they forbade him entering my tent at all. 

In striking contrast with this was the course pursued 
by another wearer of the cloth—a stout, energetic man of 
about thirty-five years of age. As he never troubled me 
with any of the conundrums which others of his profes- 
sion considered it their duty to propound to those of us 
who were loitering along on the brink of eternity, it was 





some time before I knew that he was a minister of the 
Gospel. He never came into my tent that he did not do 
something for my comfort. Without being told, he 
seerned to have an intuition of what was needed, and 
then off came his coat and the thing was done. 

Up to this time he had never held any religious ser- 
vices in my tent. So, while he was preparing another 
potato for one of my fellow-soldiers, I told my attendant 
that he might give my compliments to him, and say that, 
as it was Sunday morning, I should be very glad, if he 
could spare the time, to have him offer a prayer. 

‘«Certainly,’’ he replied, when they told him, and 
walking over to my tent he laid aside his hat and knelt 
by my rude bunk. He was still without his coat, his 
sleeves were rolled up, and his hands were grimy with the 
ashes from his potato roast. His throat was bare of neck- 


tie, the collar thrown wide open, and great beads of 


perspiration stood on his broad forehead; but what a 
prayer! Like his works it was fervid, earnest, and apro- 
pos. Nothing seemed to be forgotten, and yet it ap- 
peared to be such a short prayer. A wounded Confeder- 
ate soldier was lying in one corner of my tent, and know- 
ing what firm friends we now were, our advocate at the 
bar of God used that circumstance as the basis of an 
appeal that these two whilom enemies, between whom 
there subsisted no real ground for enmity, might both live 
to see their country at peace. It was a grand appeal, 
bearing malice toward none, and charity for all. When 
it was finished and the worthy man had gone, I felt as 
though I had really been with one who walked arm in 
arm with the Master, and knew when and how to work as 
weil as when and how to pray. 


A Srory ror Boys.—Mr. Perry was a Southern gen- 
tleman, exceedingly polite and a very temperate man. 
One day he met an acquaintance, who called out: 
‘‘Halloo, Perry! I was just going to get a drink. Come 
in and take something.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Perry. ‘1 don’t care for any- 
thing.’’ 

‘* But,’’ persisted the other, ‘‘ come in and take some- 
thing, just for sociability’s sake.’’ 

‘*] want to be sociable,’’ answered Perry. 
anxious to be sociable, but I can’t drink with you.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ growled the friend. ‘If you don’t 
want to be sociable, I'll go without drinking.”’ 

The two men walked silently along for a minute or 
two, the sociable man in a state of great irritation, until 
Perry suddenly halted in front of a drug-store. 

‘I’m not feeling well to-day,’’ said he, with a pleas- 
ant smile, ‘‘ and I think I'll go in here and get a dose of 
castor-oil. Will you join me?”’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘In a dose of 
castor-oil ?’ 

‘© Yes, I'll pay for it.”’ 

**Ugh!’’ cried the sociable man, with a wry face. 
‘*] hate the stuff.’’ 

** But I want you to take a glass of oil with me, just 
to be sociable, you know.”’ 

‘<T won’t do it.”’ 

** Indeed, my friend,’’ said Perry, gravely, ‘‘ your so- 
ciable whiskey is just as distasteful to me as my oil is to 
you. Don’t you think I have as much reason to be of- 
fended with you as you have with me ?’’ 

The sociable man saw the point; and it would be 
money, health, and morals saved if the lesson could be 
firmly implanted in the mind of every young man in the 
land.— xchange 
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THE GEYSERS OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
From the porch of the little lunch-house the tourist sees 
a strange sight. To the right and front of the house, 
across a little interval of verdure and pine trees, there is 
a great plain of formation which is seemingly covered 
with active From one end to the other are 
waving feathers of steam, while now and then one of the 
hot fountains shoots its column of water high in the air. 
There are twenty-six and 400 hot springs in the 
basin. It is a wonderful place. Vegetation has ceased 
to exist. The barren contents of the earth’s interior have 
been spurted out and have covered and killed the soil. 
It is a great extent of white, brown, and black desolation. 
Here and there are skeleton trees, dead and hardened 
with the deposits that cover the surrounding country. 
Lord Dufferin has said that the place gave him the im- 
pression of some modern city that had been overwhelmed 
and ‘* had so lately sunk amid flames into the bowels of 
the earth that the smoke of its ruins was still ascending 
through heaps of smouldering ashes’’; and Professor 
Whitwell has said: ‘* Nowhere else, I believe, can be 
seen on so grand a scale such clear evidence of dying 
volcanic action. We seem to witness the death throes of 
some great American Enceladus.’’ 

The geyser that is of most interest to the tourist is 
naturally that whose eruptions are most regular, and can 
therefore be depended on. This is Old Faithful, that, be- 
ginning after the manner described in speaking of the 
Fountain Geyser, throws a column of water straight into 
the air to the height of about 150 feet. The most note 
worthy attribute of this geyser is its regularity. By 
actual and careful observation it has been found that the 
eruptions occur at an average interval of sixty-five minutes 

This geyser is on the left bank of the Fire-hole. On 
the opposite bank is the Beehive, which throws a stream 
more than 200 feet high. This is one of the few 
that do not throw out any rocks, while the water 
that it evaporates in the air. It is safe, therefore, 
serve it hand, while the absence of 
leaves it without terraces at its base, which are character 
istic of Old Faithful and other geysers. The Giantess, 
which is very near the Beehive, is a very powerful geyser. 
ts eruptions occur after intervals of about fourteen 
and continue with slight interruptions for about twelve 
hours. Rumblings, roarings, and earthquake shocks ac- 
company its breaki gs out, while the Beehive, ; feet 
distant, is affected by .—Harper's Wee 
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‘HorricULTURAL CoLLEGE.’’—A woman’s branch 
of the Horti College in Kent, England, 
tablished two years ago, and has now eight studies. 
This is a comparatively new experiment in the education 
of women, but it is said that all those who have entere: d 
thus far seem to thoroughly enjoy their work. The young 
women attend lect science of gardening, the 
practical demonstrations of grafting, pruning, and propa 
gating ; the gathering of fruit and flowers ; marketing 
bookkeeping, and everything else necessary to thorough 
efficiency are taught theoretically and practically. Three 
hours each day are spent in theoretical work, and five in 
the practical application of theories, working in the 
ground just as the young men do. ‘The college course is 
years, but two capable young women finished the 
course in one year, and are now engaged in market gar- 
lening under 


tltural was es 


ires on the 


two 


glass on their own account. 


‘* No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being 
for whom it can feel trust and reverence.’ 


VYCER AND JOURNAL. 


Ir there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on ; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my nature’s habitude 

Whittie 


THE PETREL AND THE 
petrel is swift, the frigate-bird i is 
generally believe that the frigate-bird 
break with the trade-winds from the 
roost the same night 


—Though the 
swifter. Seamen 
can start at day- 
coast of Africa and 
upon the American shore. Whether 
this is a fact has not yet been conclusively determined ; 
but it is certain that this bird is the swiftest of winged 
creatures, and is able to fly, under favorable conditions, 
two hundred miles an hour. 

The stormy petrel, in proportion to 
mense wing-power, 
It belongs to 


its size, has im- 
b-footed bird. 
seemingly so frail, 
gale, skimming with in- 
trough of the waves and gliding 

It does not make a practice of 
alighting on the water, and seldom rises higher than eight 
or ten feet above the surface. 

I have known them to perch all night on the extreme 
end of the flying-jib boom, keeping upa 
musical whistle, seemingly an accompaniment to the noisy 
waters foaming and eddying around the cutwater. Pe 
in flocks sleep upon the water at night. Off the Cape of 
Good Hope, on 1oonlight nights, when the 
weather would | permit, I have seen through a strong night 
glass dozens of ‘the sleeping petrels pass directly under the 
bows of the ship. rhe y would ‘* bob up serenely = 
astern in the glittering wake with a plaintive whistle, 
swim a few yards, and with a preliminary flutter of wings 
and feathers, settle do enjoy 
that had so rudely ies 
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but 
getting 


might be assumed 

protective considerat 
food, led to the 
tion. The 
Where one is discover ad by 
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owl, for 


disposi- 
birds. 
pe ies they 

Owls could scarcely 
under the present order of things. 
the earth ; and, supposing it 
hieving habits for a living, it has 
light because of these 
fact seems to be that 
generally see well in the day- 


instance, is hate ry all 
other day 
it to the direst persecution. 

live as aday-lo bird 
It would be driven 


subject 


from 
took on gradually its t 
had to love darkness rather tha 
evil deeds. At any rate, the naked 
night-working creatures can 
light when they want to. 
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KATE MARSDEN’S WORK. 
Tue heroism that one endures for the sake of helping 
others is the ideal life of this age, and it is not often that 
we find such noble examples as that of Miss Marsden in 
her work for the Siberian lepers. 

An English woman of pleasing and gentle manners, 
a member of the Imperial Red Cross Society, and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Royal British Nurses Associa- 
tion, Miss Marsden left a field that offered plenty of work 
to carry to those unfortunate people of the Arctic regions 
the promise of a better life in their miserable existence. 

In the winter of 1890, after considerable preliminary 
preparation, the weary and dangerous journey across the 
steppes was begun, the incidents of which were anything 
but agreeable. Sleighing over rough roads with unrelia- 
ble drivers was the only means of transportation, and the 
post houses, the only stopping places, afforded only 
meager entertainment. A few dry biscuit, a glass of tea, 
and a bed of sheep skin and rugs were the best that could 
be obtained, and here the air was always very impure. 

On arriving at her destination Miss Marsden found 
the lepers in a deplorable condition ; besides the terrible 
horrors of the disease, the unfortunate people were living 
in filth, and in the same huts with the cattle. Not only 
did they suffer from exposure to the extreme cold of the 
Arctic winter, but their only food consisted largely of 
putrid fish and the bark of trees. Miss Marsden’s de- 
scription of the condition and suffering of the lepers is 
heart-rending, and it is to secure means to return and es- 
tablish hospitals and take back some of the comforts of 
life to these outcasts that she is now in America. 

In the woman’s building at the World’s Fair is a small 
exhibit, the articles of which are for sale, and with the 
proceeds of these, her book, and a course of lectures, 
Miss Marsden hopes to be enabled to not only erect hos- 
pitals and provide food and clothing, but also establish 
schools and otherwise make the lives of these unfortunate 
people more comfortable.— Woman's Tribune. 


THE PROPER WAY TO SIT. 

A PROPER sitting position requires that the spine should 
be kept straight, and that the support needed for the 
upper part shall be felt in the right place. Therefore, 
sit as far back as possible in the chair, so that the lower 
end of the spine shall be braced against the back of the 
seat. If this back is straight, the shoulders will also rest 
against it: if not, they will have no point of support, 
and it will be found that they do not need it. This po- 
sition makes no strain upon the ligaments of the spine. 
It allows a proper position of the shoulders, consequently 
of the lungs, stomach, and every other organ of the body. 
Their work is carried on naturally and comfortably, as is 
also the circulation of the blood, which in a wrong sitting 
position is seriously interfered with. With the feet rest- 
ing squarely upon the floor, the hands resting easily upon 
the lap, perfect equilibrium, and consequently perfect 
rest, of the body is secured. There is no strain upon 
any part of the body: no muscle or organ is required to 
do more than its own amount of work. The arms should 
never be folded ; for that position not only causes a strain 
upon the spine and all the other evils already referred to, 
but, in addition, places the weight of the arms upon the 
stomach and diaphragm, thereby increasing the labor of 
digestion and respiration. 

"lacing the hands behind the back, if possible, is a 
good attitude to take occasionally, giving, as it does, the 
fullest expansion of the whole upper part of the body.— 
Hall’ s Journal of Health. 


LIVE NEAR TO THE CHILDREN. 
Ir is helpful when a man has been in one line of business 
for thirty-five years, and has had the opportunity of see- 
ing many go out from under his tutelage and instruction, 
to see these people, perhaps, take up some of his thoughts 
and carry them out. He has a right to consider that 
some time, when with him, he has had something to do 
with those lives. This is the thing I want to say to you. 
Begin away back, and have the child trained from the 
time it is brought into existence. 

The great difficulties that come into my professional 
life grow out of the fact that boys and girls are not 
trained at home. Iam sorry to say that, but must tell 
the truth. And I absolutely believe the great difficulty 
with parents is that they don’t know their children ; they 
have to be introduced to them. They don’t know where 
they live. They don’t know what they think. They 
don’t know anything about them. They can’t see them ; 
they have not perspective ; they are too near to them. I 
have the advantage in that regard. I am not so much 
hampered by affection, although I have some affection for 
them all. A great majority of my boys and girls have no 
parents in this sense. Their fathers and mothers don’t 
understand them. 

I know a father who loved his son as dearly as a father 
can, and yet there was no possible understanding between 
them. He told me time and time again, with tears in his 
eyes, that he would give anything if somebody would take 
his boy and treat him fairly. ‘I can’t do it,’’ he said, 
‘*T don’t understand him.’’ ‘The point I want to make 
is this: To train children, even when you love them 
dearly, they must be understood. We must not forget 
that we were once children ourselves. We are so anxious 
that the child shall do right that we destroy its individu- 
ality. We don’t allow them to develop in the right way. 
We don’t allow them to think why they were born, or 
what are their conditions, and the result is that we get 
out of sympathy with them and they go sometimes to the 
bad.—Rev. S. S. Packard, in ‘* Childhood.”’ 


THe FatrHruL Hen.—A friend has lately told me 
the following story. In the western part of Massachu- 
setts a man had a fine stock farm; that is, a farm for 
raising cows and horses. But a few weeks ago a fire broke 
out in the barn, and burnt not only the building and the 
hay, but most of the animals also. After the fire the 
owner walked over the ruins. It was asad sight to see 
the charred bodies of his fine Jersey cows and his high- 
spirited horses, to say nothing of the money lost with 
them. 

But at the end of the barn he saw a sight which 
touched him more than all the rest. There sat an old 
black hen. He wondered that she did not move her 
head to look at him as he came near her, but he thought 
she must be asleep. He poked her with his cane, and to 
his surprise the wing which he touched fell off into ashes. 
Then he knew that she had been burned to death. But 
out from under her came a faint little peep, and pushing 
her aside with his cane, the man found—what do you 
think ?—ten little live yellow chickens! The poor hen 
had sacrificed her own life to save them, and had held her 
place in the fire as Casabianca held his on the burning 
deck. That sight touched the man more than everything 
else, and he has to own that his eyes grew a little more 
moist than usual.—W. H7. Lyon. 





I FinD the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are moving.— 
O. W. Holmes. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD HOPPER. 

Philadelphia Ledger, Eighth month 8. 
EDWARD Hopper, a well known member of the Bar, died yesterday 
morning at his residence, 1206 Spruce street, at the age of 82 years. 
He was born in Philadelphia, and was a son of Isaac T. Hopper, who, 
for his anti-slavery enthusiasm, was known as the Quaker philan- 
thropist. Edward was one of sixteen children. He received his edu- 
cation at a private school, and was apprenticed to John Hart, druggist. 
When his apprenticeship expired he started in the business for himself, 
though he had always wanted to study law. The opportunity did not 
come, however, until after his marriage, at the age of 23,to Anna Mott. 
He then entered the office of John Sergeant, on Fourth street, between 
Walnut and Spruce streets, and was admitted to the bar October 31, 
1839. A large practice was soon the reward of his efforts, and at one 
time, it is said, he had a larger practice in the Orphans’ Court than any 
other lawyer in the city. He was opposed to capital punishment, and 
never pleaded in a criminal court. 

Before the Law School was founded he was one of the most popu- 
lar legal perceptors, his “‘ quiz’? being attended by many who were 
studying in other offices. His law library at that time was, perhaps, the 
best in Philadelphia. His knowledge of real estate law was very pro- 
found, and he was a trustee of a number of large estates. When he 
commenced the study of law he mastered the style of shorthand then 
used and became an expert stenographer, taking reports of the sermons 
of famous preachers. 

Mr. Hopper was a manager of the Wills Hospital, and lately 
President of the Orthopedic Hospital. He was a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and attended the meeting at Ninth and Spruce streets. 
On the tenets and history of the Society he was well informed, which 
enabled him to preach with confidence and earnestness. 

In his youth he displayed the powers of oratory and mimicry which 
he retained through life. He was always noted for his repartee and 
his fund of anecdotes. Young lawyers, doctors, and working women 
were always sure of receiving encouragement and, if possible, assist- 
ance in their work from »ir. Hopper. 

For twenty years he was the victim of facial neuralgia, and for the 
last eight months was confined to the house. But one of his five child- 
ren is living now. 


GEORGE SCHOOL PIC-NIC. 

As the buildings of the George School are nearing completion, with 
the prospect of an early opening of the school, it seems right that 
Friends and others interested should have an opportunity to visit the 
grounds and inspect the buildings; with this end in view, a pic-nic has 
been arranged for Sixth-day, the 18th of the prrsent month, to which all 
interested are cordially invited. Those attending will furnish their 
own lunch. Ice cream, sandwiches, and milk can be purchased on 
the grounds. 

Brief addresses, appropriate to the occasion, will be given by 
George L. Maris, and others. For this purpose a meeting of those 
present will be held from 2 to 3 o’clock p. m. 

A special train for the excursion will leave the new Reading Depot, 
12th and Market streets, Philadelphia, at 9.30 o’clock a. m., stopping 
to take on passengers at Spring Garden street, Columbia Avenue, 
Wayne Junction, Fox Chase, Valley Falls, and Huntingdon Valley. 
Returning will leave George Schcol Station at 4.30 p. m., stopping at 
the stations named. 

Tickets for the excursion 50 cents, good to return on the special, 
or on any regular train. 

Wa. WabE Griscom, Clerk of Committee, 


Eighth month 7, 1893; Woodbury, N. J. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SEVENTH 
MONTH, 1893. 


Mean barometer, 29.980 
Highest barometer during the month, (11th), 30.272 
Lowest barometer during the month, (22d), 29.689 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (26th), 97. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (24th), 57. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 86.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (25th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (14th), 

Mean relative humidity, 

Mean dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow ; inches, 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 
Number of clear days 14, fair days 11, cloudy days 6. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 3d, 5th, 8th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 26th 
Hail storm on the 5th. 


“Acc 
/ 
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1. C., Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


oll 
WEATHER AND CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
[STATE Report, under the direction of the Franklin Institute, co- 
operating with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. For week ending 
Eighth month 3. ]} 

The drouth still continues in most sections and its damaging effect 
is becoming daily more apparent. The week’s rainfall was in the na- 
ture of local showers and was very unevenly distributed. Throughout the 
southern portion of the southeastern section heavy local showers, accom- 
panied by hail in places and high winds, gave amounts at some stations 
exceeding one inch, and at others barely sufficient to lay the dust. In 
the western sections some stations, as at Pittsburgh and West Newton, 
reports more than one inch of rainfall during the week, but generally 
the amounts reported were about one-half an inch. In the central and 
eastern counties, except those mentioned above, the rainfall was very 
light, none at all in some places. i 

The temperature has been on the average from one to three degrees 
per day below the normal, with decidedly cool weather at the close of 
the week. The effect of this was to rapidly dry the ground after the 
recent rain. About sixty-five per cent. of the total possible amount of 
sunshine was received, the general character of the sky being clear to 
partly overcast. 

Southeastern section. The drouth is very seriously affecting all the 
crops, especially tobacco and potatoes. Corn plainly shows the lack of 
moisture, most of the fields being short in growth, irregular in stand, 
and presenting a wilted appearance. Pasture fields are dry and brown. 
Many farmers are feeding hay. Gardens and orchards are also suffer- 
ing greatly. Tobacco, it is said, will be a very short crop 
are dying, and the tubers are said to be small. 
done, but the ground is too dry. 

Severe local storms, with hail and high winds, did much damage to 
corn and tobacco in portions of Chester, Lancaster, and York counties. 
The correspondent at Atglen, Chester county, says that corn was almost 
ruined, and that tobacco is a total loss. The high winds blew down 
many fences and trees and caused much fruit to drop. The rains 
accompanying the storm were very beneficial, but too local to be of gen- 


eral good. 


Southwestern Section. In the southwestern counties of this section 
more rain was received and earlier in the week, yet the amount received 
was too small to be of more than temporary benefit. In the mountains 
of this section little rain was received and that soon dried. All the 
crops are suffering badly, and to the drouth is added the ravages of 
grasshoppers in parts of Huntingdon, Bedford, and adjacent counties. 
Except where showers occurred the fields of grass and corn and the 
gardens are looking parched and dry. Fruit is scarce, especially apples 
and berries. Late fruit, as grapes, quinces, and pears, look fairly well. 
Wells, springs, and streams are said to be unusually low. 

Nurthwestern Section. The drouth is affecting all the crops. Local 
rains near the close of the week did much good, but a soaking rain of 
two or three days duration is needed. Some wheat has been threshed 
and turned out very well, many places thirty bushels per acre. 
oats have been cut and some are yet to be harvested. 
to be fairly good. Pasture is very short and in some places it is said to 
be dried up. Fruit still falling with prospects of a light crop. 

Northeastern Section. Less rain was received in this section than 
in any of the others. In some localities, where rain was received the 
week before, the crops are in fairly good condition, but elsewhere the 
general cry is for rain and fear of short crops resulting. 
short and farmers are beginning to use barn feed. 
crop has been cut, with a light crop generally. In Tioga county the 
crops are almost beyond recovery. This county, and immediate vicin- 
ity, has had no rain of consequence for more than two months. In 
Union county grasshoppers are said to be eating up clover and grass as 
fast as it grows, and are also cutting off oats grains where still stand- 
ing. Fruit prospects no better. 


Potatoes 
Some plowing has been 


Some 
The crop seems 


Pasture is 
About half the oats 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE summer, in and near Philadelphia, has been quite remarkable in 
several respects. The most conspicuous feature is the drought. There 
has now been (Eighth month 7) no general rain for just three months. 
There have been occasional light showers, but these have been very un- 
evenly distributed, some places getting scarcely any. The pastures are 
now about dried up,and sheep and cattle are being fed at the barns 
nearly as much as in winter. The corn and potato crops, unless gen 
eral rains should come immediately, will be cut short,—so also the 
vegetables in gardens and “truck patches.” 


There has been less thun- 
der and lightning than usual. The Colorado beetle, or modern “ potato 


bug” (doryphora decemlineata) has not been so great a pest as usual, 
but the “ old-fashioned potato bugs,”’ or “* blister beetles ” (/ytta vittata) 
have come instead, thou h little had been seen of them for several 
years, and in many places have done much damage. 

—The cable and electric cars have thrown out of employment at 
least 100,000 horses in the past two years. 
small and medium-sized animals. 
easily displaced. 


These were almost wholly 
The strong draft horse is not so 
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~Mamma: “I hope my little boy, while dining with friends, re- 
membered what I told him about not taking cake the second time ?”’ 
Little Boy: “* Yes, mamma, I remembered, and took two pieces the first 
time.”’—Chicago Post. 

~The elm tree beetle, a greedy black worm, is doing great mischief 
to the stately old elms with which the streets of all antique Connecticut 
towns are shaded. It has been especially destructive in Hartford, 
Meriden, Bridgeport, and Norwalk. The trees literally are pitted with 
them in certain localities, which look as if they were strung with almost 
innumerable little black beads. The worms speedily strip the trees of 
their leaves, which turn yellow and often fall in showers. Many hand- 
some elms in the towns named have already been almost ruined by 
them, and the daily press teems with editorials and letters from corre- 
spondents, arboriculturists, telling how the pest may be destroyed. 
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—An Argyleshire elder was asked how the kirk got along. He 
said: “‘ Aweel, we had four hundred members. Then we had a divi- 
sion, and there were only two hundred left ; then a disruption, and only 
Then we had a heresy trial; and noo there is only me 
left, and I ha’ great doots 0’ Duncan's ortho- 


found 





ten o! us iett 


brither Duncan 


-Mount Kineo, which rises precipitously 700 feet out of Moose- 
head Lake, in Maine, is wholly composed of hornstone, and is the larg- 
of that mineral in the known world. There is no true flint in the 
United States, but hornstone so closely resembles it that it takes an ex- 
l This rock supplied arrow heads to Indians 
ousands of miles away. The discovery of these arrow 
Valley has led to the belief that a system of 
must have existed among the red men in former 

an Indian tradition the mountain is the body 
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i monster moose that was slain by a giant 
When yo iry an evil habit, do not visit the grave too often.— 
Ram Horn 
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—The /ndian Helper (Carlisle Indian School), Eighth month 4, 
says: “ Our newly-appointed school physician, Dr. Carlos Montezuma, 
arrived here last Thursday evening from Fort Spokane, Washington, 
where he has been filling a similar position on the Colville reservation 
The doctor is a full blood Apache, is an accomplished gentleman, and 
skilled in his profession, and though not a student of Carlisle is a living 
example of the Carlisle idea. Dr. Montezuma visited here several 
years ago, and is not a stranger to some of us.”’ 

—A resident of Bristol, Pa., saw a newspaper advertisement to the 
effect that a New York firm would give 135 useful household articles to 
any one in return for $1 and the names of ten persons to whom cata- 
logues could be sent. The Bristol citizen sent the money and names, 
and received from the firm 135 sewing needles. 

—An exhibit at the World’s Fair which should not be missed is 
that of birds and animals arranged by Dr. B. H. Warren, of West 
Chester, Pa. He has built up a miniature mountain, growing over 
which are numerous wild flowers and vines. A little stream of water 
dashing down its side makes it look all the more realistic. At the foot 
of the mountain is a swamp, in which are all the birds known to haunt 
such places. It is in the Anthropological (or natural history) Building, 
and contains a specimen of every known bird and animal in Pennsyl- 
vania.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 

—A news item in the local newspapers says that the State Hospital 
for the Insane, at Norristown, Pa., has not this year been visited by the 
dysentery epidemic which has prevailed there for two summers. The 
absence of an epidemic this year is attributed to the change in the 
drinking water. Formerly the water drank by the 2,000 inmates was 
drawn from the Schuylkill. This year all the crinking water comes 
from an artesian well. So favorably impressed are the trustees that 
they are having six more wells drilled. One of these is 350 feet in 
depth, but is to be sunk 50 feet deeper. Water was reached 60 or 70 
feet from the surface, and the supply seems to be inexhaustible. 

—A curious tree growth has been noticed in Key West, Florida, by 
Edward H. Crain, of Albany, Georgia. The date palm is growing 
from the hollow of an Indian fig, or banyan tree (Ficus /ndica), and is 
apparently supported by the rootlets of the fig tree, which clasp the 


date for some distance. The banyan is a small one, having only three 
trunks 

CURRENT EVENTS 
CONGRESS met in special session on the 7th instant. In the House of 


Representatives Charies F. Crisp, of Georgia, was reélected Speaker, 


b> 








as had been expe President sent in his message on the fol- 
lowing day, and it n both houses. It related almost entirely 
to the of lvising the repeal of the silver-purchase 
clause ‘Si ’ of 1890, but mentioned “ tariff reform ”’ 





4S propos at ion of the silver subject is likely to begin at 
nce, but it is very uncertain how soon there can be definite action on it 

SIAM having yielded entirely to the demands of France, ratifications 

of the agreement were exchanged on the 4th instant, the French minis 
ter has returned to Bangkok, and the blockade is terminated. Little 


further comment is made on the transaction, which it is everywhere 
seen is a gross and xcusable act of spoliation by a strong power of a 
weak one 
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THE o st of mbers of the House of Representatives gives 
the Democrats 220 members ; Republicans, 126, i party, or 
Populists, 9 Chere is one vacancy, the Tenth Ohio district, caused by 
the death of Representative Enochs, making the whole number 356. : 

the Az mia, arrived at New York last week from 











there had been some suspicious deaths. It was there- 

n quaran , and the passengers transferred to an island 

t A case since developed which is declared to present 

t holera us It is not presumed that there need be any 
aiarm whatever in regard to the matter 

THe Congress on the Scier of Government, including jurispru 


iaW retorm, suffrage, civ 


lence ar service reform, and city govern- 

ment, opened at the Art Institute, Chicago, on tne 7th inst. William 

Dudley Foulke delivered an address on civil service reform, and Judge 

Cooley read a paper on the “Administration of Civil Justice in the 
nited States 








THE “ Home Rule” measure has made further progress in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, and it is expected to reach the House of Lords 
about the end of this month. W. E. Gladstone gave notice, on the Sth, 
that an autumn session of Parliament would be held 





DELIGHTFULLY COOL 

FRESHING 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
with ice water and sugar. 


AND RE- 


NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Frankford Meeting, corner of Unity and Waln 
streets, on First-day, the 13th instant. 

I. H. HIL_Born, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte. 


You reap the benefits. 100 mene mailed for 8 
cents. Prices 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


- FURNITURE, 


receipt of the following additional contributions | 


to the Children’s Country Week Association 
from 
Mary W. Brooks, 


$3.00 
Previously acknowledged, 


80.50 
Amount, $83.50 
JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 7, 1893. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Concord | 
Temperance Committee, | 


Quarterly Meeting’s 
will be held in the Newtown Friends’ Meeting- | 


house, on First-day, Eighth month 20, 1893, at | 


2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 


Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* A meeting for worship, under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 


will be held at Mansfield meeting-house, First- | 


day, Eighth month 13,at 3 o’clock p.m. Min- 
istering Friends will be present. 


SAMUEL S. DeECov, Clerk. 


*.* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows: 
13. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
20. Constantia, N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md. (Old House), 10 a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
10. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
11. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
12. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, 
Short Creek, Ohio. 
21. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O 
3. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem. 
. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N 
. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 


Ont. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


etig WM. HEACOCK, 2a 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


| CURTAINS, ETC. 


(1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. 





M. BALDERSTON. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters 
Globe Rubber Comp:ny’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and weil- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 

A Fair Hose - 

A Good Hose - _." 

AVery Good Hose 2c, “ 

An Extra Heavy Hose I5c. “ 
Reels 75c. and al attachments at low figures 

SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 





T'2c, per foot. 


19 North Second Street, Philadelphia, | 


For Dry Goods 


-—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, 
Gloves, 


Millinery, Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


Hosiery, and 


Carpets, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 
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Macbeth’s “ pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass’’ lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
hey fit the lamps they are made 
Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
busuon; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 
UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 


your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
_ Agent for for Macbeth & Co. 


NEW Leather has great 

charm —keep it new 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 


Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The ‘‘Swarthmore.’ 


Terms Moderate. 

A private home, located in South Park, one of 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 
ies desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 

; furnished and of medium siz Apply to 
T. PAISTE, West C mesien, Te. 
315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd’s 
Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 
tain views. Accommodations first-class. Rates mod- 
erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. 0., Morris Co. 


The Revere, 


are ni ce 


After May 25th, 


, New Jersey. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 

The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and 


heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


refurnished ; steam 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First-days. A cordial 


greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G | R AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WM, M, ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
MANAGERS 

JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 


; , WILLIAM H. JENK FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE Ht. McFADDEN, 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 4 WILLIAM H. GAW, =), HENRY TATNALL, 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | v RMB cxoratee AND CHESTNUT ; 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


| 


ws wall St, New Yer. DENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


PER CENT. | ~™ This Company furnishes Att DesrraBLEe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
DEBENTURE BON DS at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SURPLUS of over Two and a HALF MILLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 

Send for circular, just out | AND INCONTESTABLE. 
F th 119 S. Fourth Street, Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
saac Forsythe, ’Sitve en’ | ———____—_ 


_ The Provident Life a and d Trust Siac of Philadelphia 
Milliner Y- LIZZIE J, LAMBERT | 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
cucicessor to E SHOEMAKER, INSURES ae ee eee TE ASSIGNEE COMMITTED RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC” ADMINIS- 
oe vert oem entimennies onnaen maneee ; All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from _ Assets of the Company. 
FIENRY | ¥OUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. | President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 


A 8. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROO jaa Othcer, 
C Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 


ELLIS. sosGitenst q, M12 N. 10th St. ae 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


{HE MORTGAGE TRUST. COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


| 
| 
| NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Carpenters, Buicoers, AND Contractors. This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
| he Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, none by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA david oy Isaac H, Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
8. R. Ric . THOMPSON SHOURDS, Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall 
1917 Gratz Avenue = 212 Wallace Street oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


| 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


“RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


S. W. Gor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Price. Mailed Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 
PRarclay'’s Apo ORF. an 60 Journal of Sarah Hunt 25 1.37 Scriptural Watchword J. John- 
B relay’s Catechist 25 -29 The Quakers By Storr-Turner, 1.75 90 0:0 Ee ey ee 
Li ite of Willi am Penn By S M Kise and Progress of Friends Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Januey. Cloth 1.00 113 By William Penn 2B é Six volumes, 60 
Paper, > . 25 35 William Penn’s Letter to his Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 
Life otf George Fox By 8. M Wife and Children. Paper,. . .05 Comly. Eleven volumes . . 11.00 
lanney. Cloth, E 1.00 ‘ Lite of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 . George Fox's Works Eight vols. 12 00 
Conversations on Religious Sub- Autobiography of Benjamin Hal- Isaac Penington’s Works, - - 5.00 
jects By S M Janney, _ 5) 5 lowell, : 1.40 Letters of Elias Hicks, ; 75 
Peace Principles Exemplified Dr_ Parrish's Letter. -05 d Essays on the Views of Friends 
By S M Jennev, 75 3 A Reasonable Faith. By three By Johan J Cornell. Paper, 
Summary of Christian Doctrines, Friends, 0 M4 Fl-xible cover, 
P iper 08 9 Holy Life. wy -20 ; Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
Vital Religion. By SM Jannev. Old Fashioned Quakerism. By try. J. Jackson. Paper, 
Paper, rs : Wm. Pollard, 40 d Cloth, ; , = 
History of Fr is. By S M Rules of Disci line of Philadel- Garnered Treasures from the 
Janney. ‘4 Vv olumes cloth, . . 4.00 5 e _ Yearly 35 y este, . . — 
t volumes, sheep, 4.50 5 bristian Bantion | By Wm. Dell, 7 * >reations on the Queries 
History of the. Separation. By reel on War, . © gun : H. E Stockley, , 
S.M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 60 Essays, Testimonies - , , Peace, 
Momoir of 8. M. Janney, . . 1 25 : _-. oo . will Path, . . 
Jou ral of John Woolman, . . 80 37 3 Journal of Hugh Judge, 
: Whittier. 1.20 13 Rv = : a ‘ Life of Isaac T Hop 
No Cross, No Crow: By Wil- Recollections of Charles ; Kirk, a) fi Journal of John Com 7. os hee 
liam Pern, ... oe 75 7 Devotional Poems No 2,.... . 
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